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Global perspective 


provided by Symposium 


ide-ranging changes 
have altered the Amer- 
ican wine and grape 
scene, leading organiz- 
ers of the 1998 Unified 
Wine & Grape Sympos- 
ium to focus on global 
influences they believe 
will soon affect every 
grower and vintner. Slated for January 
21 and 22 at the Sacramento Conven- 
tion Center (Sacramento, CA), the 
fourth annual Unified Symposium has 
adopted the theme of Vineyards & 
Vintners, A Global Perspective, to help 
guests learn how to be more competi- 
tive in the face of changing markets, 
economies, demands, and pressures. 

“Anyone who wants to manage 
their future in the wine and grape 
industry should keep a vigilant eye on 
the global perspective,” says co-spon- 
sor California Association of Wine- 
grape Growers President, Karen Ross. 
“More than ever before, what happens 
in France, Australia, Chile, and other 
parts of the world is shaping the des- 
tiny of American winegrape growers 
and vintners.” 

The Unified Symposium’s opening 
session, moderated by Ross, aims to 
give guests a comprehensive overview 
of global issues. To provide perspec- 
tive, the session opens with discussions 
by American industry analysts and 
experts on current sales trends, projec- 
tions of the grape supply through the 
year 2000, and a supply-side overview 
that examines grapes, bulk wine, 
imports, and exports. Jon Fredrikson of 
Gomberg-Fredrikson & Associates, 
Barry Bedwell of Allied Grape 
Growers, and Bill Turrentine of 
Turrentine Wine Brokerage will cover 
those topics, respectively. 


Inside, looking out 

Armed with the latest market and 
supply information, Unified Wine & 
Grape Symposium attendees will hear 
keynote speaker Zelma Long address 
globalization of the wine industry. 
Long’s background as Simi Winery’s 
president was augmented last year 
when parent company Moét Hennessy 
appointed her executive vice president 
of its California wineries (Simi and 
Domaine Chandon). Her experiences 
running California wineries for a 
French company provide an ideal van- 
tage point to discuss the rapidly 
changing wine and grape industry 
from a global perspective — changes 
certain to affect every California vint- 
ner and grower, regardless of size, 
location, or niche. 

A series of enology, viticulture, busi- 
ness, finance, and marketing seminars 
follow Long’s keynote address. These 
break-out sessions, along with a large 
gathering of supplier exhibits, collect 
the latest wine industry strategies, 
information, technology, and equip- 
ment under one roof. 


An outsider’s view 

Where Zelma Long provides an 
insider’s perspective, for Thursday’s 
sessions, the Unified Wine & Grape 
Symposium’s organizers have reached 
across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
to provide a different perspective. 

Brad Alderson of Robert Mondavi 
Woodbridge moderates Thursday’s 
opening session, which begins with 
Joe Ciatti of Joseph Ciatti Company 
discussing international grape supply. 
Keynoting the session is Philippe 
Giraudon of Skalli-Fortant de France. 
As buying and sales development 
director for Skalli, Giraudon is recog- 


nized as an important player in 
France’s Languedoc region, the 
largest exporter of bulk Merlot wine 
forthe Ul: 


In light of America’s seemingly 
insatiable demand for Merlot, the Lan- 
guedoc region is playing an increas- 
ingly larger role in the American wine 
market, supplying American wineries 
anxious to meet growing consumer 
demand. Giraudon will provide a com- 
prehensive profile of the Languedoc 
wine region and efforts to stimulate 
bulk wine sales into the U.S. He will 
not only address his perspectives on 
the international wine market, but also 
touch on how growers and vintners in 
that critical region are working 
together to improve quality of 
wine and broaden international wine 
consumption. 


Jumping south of the equator, 
Australian Peter Francis Hayes will dis- 
cuss fundamental changes in that 
nation’s wine industry. As executive 
director of the Grape & Wine Research 
Development Corporation in Australia, 
Hayes will report on the collective 
efforts of his nation’s wine industry to 
develop Vision 2025 — an industry- 
wide plan that draws on all sectors of 
the Australian wine industry to fund 
the type of viticultural and enological 
research necessary to keep the 
Australian wine industry competitive. 


The practice and importance of 
international fruit and wine sourcing is 
expanding, and the Unified Wine & 
Grape Symposium will end the Thurs- 
day morning session with a panel 
discussion on this controversial topic. 
California vintners Augustin Huneeus, 
Franciscan Vineyards; Adam Firestone, 
Firestone Vineyards; and Bob Trin- 
chero, Sutter Home Winery, will partic- 
ipate on the panel. 


“People are quickly learning that 
thinking of ourselves as the California, 
Oregon, or even American wine indus- 
try is too limiting,” says Ed Weber, 
Unified Wine & Grape Symposium 
program chair and UC Cooperative 
Extension advisor. “Given the dra- 
matic changes taking place in the wine 
industry, we have no choice but to 
view this business globally. That’s 
what all of us on Unified’s program 
committee have been working to help 
our attendees appreciate.” 
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“Take it to the bank” information 

While the Unified’s program com- 
mittee will open each day’s program 
with a global perspective on the wine 
industry, the afternoons will include 
breakout sessions that address viticul- 
ture, enology, business/finance, and 
marketing issues. Among “take it to 
the bank” seminars are: 


“Vineyard Economics,” a _ panel 


moderated by Mike Fisher (Motto, 
Kryla & Fisher), including Steve 
McIntyre (Monterey Pacific Vineyards) 
and Kevin Andrew (Sun World 
International), will analyze develop- 
ment costs and operational economics 
of new vineyard development, high- 
density vineyards, cost versus return, 
and comparisons between the Central 
Valley, North Coast, and Central Coast 


Study Made in the Forest of Compiegne by Jean Baptiste Camille Corot ca. 1840 


Do you know what a tree tastes like? Vintners say the ones which make wine 
taste best are Quercus robur and Quercus alba. We agree. In the center of France, 
as well as in southern Hungary, lie ancient forests where we harvest and air-dry 
a select amount of prized wood. In America, we pick the highest quality grain, 

white American oak from mature forests along the Mississippi River. 

After extended air-drying, we fire toast all staves using the traditional method 

———~~ tonneliers have followed for hundreds of years. Finally, the oak 
meets the wine in one of our four infusion systems for barrel or tank, 
which are designed to use less oak while achieving the finest 
——— flavors — leaving forests fuller and wineries more profitable. 


StaVin Inc. PO, Box 1693 Sausalito, California 94966 tel 415 331 7849 
fax 415 331 0516 e-mail info@stavin.com Web http./huww.stavin.com 


of California. 

David Freed will moderate the 
“Creative Financing 101” panel with 
Al Scheid (Scheid Vineyards, 
Monterey County), Mike Basayne 
(Imperial Bank), and others to discuss 
vineyard and winery financing 
options, including leasing or purchas- 
ing vineyards, debt sourcing, and 
equity sourcing. 

“Building regional grape equity,” a 
panel moderated by Karen Ross with 
Mark Chandler (Lodi-Woodbridge 
Winegrape Commission), Pam Osten- 
dorf (Santa Barbara Vintners Assoc- 
iation), and Rick Theis (Sonoma 
County Grape Growers Association), 
will discuss the role of regional associ- 
ations in developing “grape equity” 
for their regions. 

The “Understanding grape pricing 
and contracts” session includes: mod- 
erator, Barry Bedwell (Allied Grape 
Growers), Tucker Catlin (Juliana 
Vineyards), Ron McManis (RJM Enter- 
prises), and Rich Smith (Valley Farm 
Management), discussing types of 
contracts, including pre-plant con- 
tracts specifying rootstock and clonal 
selections; bottle prices, Grape Crush 
Report, and other sources of informa- 
tion used. 


Supplier technical programs 

“Knowing your competition and 
market are important,” explains Pro- 
gram Chair Weber, “but understand- 
ing and using the latest technology, 
equipment, and research ensure that 
you remain competitive in that envi- 
ronment.” 

For that reason, the Unified 
Symposium has developed a Supplier 
Technical Program. Experts and 
researchers will act as panelists as the 
Symposium hosts a series of concur- 
rent seminars to keep American wine- 
makers, winegrowers and wine mar- 
keters abreast of the latest technology. 

Dr. Keith Striegler (CSU-Fresno) 
will be moderator of a panel on 
“Recent innovations in vineyard 
mechanization” covering new equip- 
ment for narrow-row vineyards, “big 
vine” vineyards, electrostatic sprayers 
(with discussion of California Dept. of 
Pesticide Residue’s perspective on use 
rates below label recommendations), 
and more. Panel members will be: 
Bob Johnson, Kendall Jackson; Dana 
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Merrill, San Bernabe Vineyards; Peter 
Hayes, Australian Grape & Wine 
Research & Development Corp.; and 
Justin Morris, University of Arkansas. 
The “New ultra premium wine- 
making technologies: Reducing alco- 
hol, predicting acidity, and applying 
artificial intelligence” panel will be 
moderated by Dr. Christian Butzke 
(UC Davis), with panel members: 
Greg LaFollette (Flowers Vineyard & 
Winery); Signe Zoller (Meridian 
Vineyards); and Dr. David Block (UC 
Davis). Topics include: extremely gen- 
tle alcohol adjustments, minimized 
wine processing through computer 
simulation, and utilization of historic 
winery data via neural networks. 
Each of the supplier technical pro- 
grams will be followed by a walking 
tour on the exhibit floor to see equip- 
ment related to the presentations. 


More breakout sessions 

In addition to Supplier Technical 
Programs, the Unified Symposium 
will look at new and controversial 


DP icchrology and production practices. 


An eye-opening session will be led 
by Allan Hemphill, president of 
Association Vintage Group, who will 
moderate a panel entitled “Viva la 
Valley! producing coastal wines from 
San Joaquin Valley grapes.” The panel 
of winemakers and winery owners 
will address whether grapes from the 
southern San Joaquin Valley can pro- 
duce wines of “coastal” quality. The 
session will focus on winemaking 
techniques to produce these wines 
and the economics involved. 

The industry axiom that higher 
yields lead to lower quality will be 
challenged at the 1998 Symposium. 
Dr. Nick Dokoozlian of UC Davis will 
moderate a panel of winemakers and 
vineyardists on “Maximizing quality 
from high-yielding vineyards: Achiev- 
ing vine balance.” Panelists will 
address recent innovations in spacing, 
trellising, and canopy management 
that have produced increased yields 
and improved fruit quality. By juxta- 
posing growers and vintners on this 
panel, the Symposium expects a can- 
did discussion on the virtues, poten- 
tial, and realities of employing these 
practices. 

A “Color Manipulation” panel will 
include Dr. Roger Boulton (UC Davis), 


reporting on “Implications of copig- 
mentation on wine color and flavor,” 
Richard Gahagan (BATF), giving 
“Legal aspects of color manipulation,” 
and Jane Robichaud (Beringer Wine 
Estates), discussing “Winemaking 
experience with copigmentation 
experiments.” 

One possibly lively topic is Dr. Ann 
Noble’s “Defects or enhanced com- 


plexity: When do aromas become off- 
odors?” Noble will moderate a panel, 
including Willy Joslin (Wente 
Vineyards), Nick Goldschmidt (Simi 
Winery), and Ken Fugelsang (CSU- 
Fresno), addressing a spectrum of 
winemaking styles, some of which 
embrace Brettanomyces and volatile 
acidity as character components and 
others that see the two as pariahs. 
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While finding common ground may 
prove difficult, the controversial and 
polarizing subject promises to be infor- 
mative and thought-provoking. 

“Is 5C failing to phylloxera?” Dr. 
Andy Walker (UC Davis) will report on 
his recent visit to Germany and 
Hungary, where 5C rootstock may be 
declining due to phylloxera. 

“Battling Pierce’s Disease and work- 
ing with regulators” will be the subject 
of a panel discussion by Rhonda Smith 
(Sonoma County UC Extension farm 
advisor), Dr. Alex ‘Sandy’ Purcell (UC 
Berkeley), and Fred Botti, California 
Dept. of Fish & Game. 

Jim Wolpert (UC Davis) will be mod- 
erator of a panel, including Joel Aiken 
(Beaulieu Vineyards), Bill Knuttel (Chalk 
Hill Winery), and Tom Rinaldi (Duck- 
horn Vineyards), discussing clonal per- 
formance of Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Merlot. The panel will focus on flavor 
differences and vineyard considerations 
with a review of available clones and an 
update of UC research. 

The “Challenges of new vineyard 


development” panel includes: modera- 
tor Larry Bettiga (UC Extension farm 
advisor, Monterey County); Dewitt 
Garlock (Robert Mondavi Winery), 
Brad Lange (Lange Twins); and Bob 
Anderson (Sonoma County United 
Wine Growers). The panel will discuss: 
How to choose a good site for grape- 
growing; potential problems: hillside 
ordinances, vernal pools, wetlands, and 
endangered species. 

These are just a few highlights of the 
upcoming program. 

To register for the 1998 Unified Wine 
& Grape Symposium to be held at the 
Sacramento Convention Center, call 
916/753-3142. The Unified Symposium is 
sponsored by the non-profit organiza- 
tions American Society for Enology & 
Viticulture and the California Association 
of Winegrape Growers. The goals of the 
Symposium are to further understanding 
and knowledge regarding industry 
issues, technology, and advancements, 
and to expand opportunities for wine- 
grape growers, vintners, industry sup- 
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ne hundred years ago, 
) Zsigmond Teleki planted 
| 10 kg of grape seed at Pécs, 
Hungary, and launched a 

new era in grape rootstock 
eeedine. He never imagined the prob- 
lems or the successes that his decision 
to breed rootstocks would create. 

Teleki’s breeding and _ selection 
process has produced a collection of 
rootstocks now used in all grapegrow- 
ing countries of the world. These phyl- 
loxera-resistant rootstocks are used in 
60% to 70% of the world’s vineyards, 
making Teleki history’s most successful 
rootstock breeder. 

Teleki was born September 23, 1854, 
in Villainy, Hungary. His father worked 
as a grocer and educated his son 
in Budapest and later in Wien. 
Zsigmond’s first job was a bank’s book- 
keeper, which he kept until the bank 
collapsed, forcing him to seek new 
employment. 

Well-educated and able to speak sev- 
eral languages, Teleki found work with 
a wine broker in Wurzburg, Germany. 
This job allowed him to learn about 
viticulture and enology, and his busi- 
ness trips acquainted him with 
Europe’s viticultural regions. He 
observed the increasing devastation 
caused by phylloxera and the short- 
comings of chemical, cultural, and root- 
stock control.” 

In 1881, at the age of 27, Teleki 
returned to Pécs to start a business as a 
wine negociant and vineyard owner. 
Recognizing that his own prosperity 
depended on the health of Hungarian 
viticulture, he decided that resistant 
rootstocks were the only real solution 
to phylloxera in the typically heavy 
soils of Hungary’s wine districts. 

Thus, when one of his five-acre vine- 
yards succumbed to phylloxera, he 
replanted with the range of rootstocks 
then available in Europe: Riparia, 
Rupestris-monticola, Rupestris Metal- 
lica, Aramon Rupestris Ganzin 1 
(AXR#1), Mourvedre x Rupestris 


by Karoly Bakonyi, Laszlo Bakonyi 
and Laszlo Kocsis 
Pannon University of Agricultural Sciences 
Keszthely, Hungary 
Andrew Walker 
Dept. of Viticulture & Enology 
University of California, Davis 


HUNGARY'S ROOTSTOCK-BREEDING PIONEER 


Celebrati 


Zsigmond Teleki 


v. riparia 


he 


a | 
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v. berlandieri 


ee 


The American species v. riparia (L) and v. berlandieri (R), the parentage for Teleki 5C (center). 


1202C, Solonis, and  Rupestris 
Colineau. He found that vines grew 
poorly on these rootstocks — they were 
weak and chlorotic because of the cal- 
careous soil. Teleki felt that better root- 
stocks were needed for future replant- 
ings.” 

Teleki learned that rootstocks with 
Vitis berlandieri parentage were com- 
monly used on the limestone-based 
soils of France, despite being difficult 
to root and hard to graft with V. vinifera 
varieties. He decided to purchase V. 
berlandieri rootstock to replant his vine- 
yards. However, at that time there was 
a Hungarian quarantine against impor- 
tation of grapevines to prevent the 
spread of black rot.’ To overcome this 


quarantine, Teleki imported  V. 
berlandieri seed and then raised the 
seedlings. This decision was the turn- 
ing point of his life. 

Teleki contacted Euryale Ressequier, 
a well-known breeder of V. berlandieri 
rootstocks who lived in the French 
Pyrenees village of Alenya, and pur- 
chased 10 kg of grape seed from him.” 
He sprouted the seed in 1896 and used 
the calcareous soil of Pécs to grow 
seedlings for evaluation. 

The seedling population was an ex- 
tremely variable mixture of species and 
forms. Teleki later wrote “It took quite 
a few years until some order hatched 
from the confusion” (Teleki and Teleki 
1927). This group of 40,000 seedlings 
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contained a variety of interspecific 
hybrids, as well as pure V. berlandieri 
types. By the second year of seedling 
growth, Teleki was able to look at leaf 
characters and identify pure _ V. 
berlandieri, V. berlandieri x V. riparia, V. 
berlandiert x V. rupestris, V. berlandieri x 
V. vinifera, and even some pure V. 
vinifera types. 

What likely happened was. that 
Ressequier sent Teleki seed gathered 
from several female V. berlandieri 
plants. Uncultivated Vitis species are 
either male or female plants and do not 
self-pollinate. In order to obtain pure V. 
berlandieri offspring from a V. berlandieri 
female, V. berlandiert pollen must be 
applied to the female flowers. 
Evidently, Ressequier took the easy 
way out when harvesting V. berlandieri 
seed for Teleki, allowing any source of 
pollen to fertilize the flowers from 
which he gathered the resulting seed. 
In fact, it even appears he “padded” the 
order by including some V. vinifera 
seeds. 

In the second year of seedling 
growth, Teleki began his first cycle of 
selection by discarding weak or dis- 
torted plants and classifying the 
remaining 3,000 seedlings into groups 
based on their appearance. This process 
used Teleki’s bookkeeping skills, and 
he assigned the plants to 10 distinct 
groups. Groups 1, 2, and 3 appeared to 
be pure V. berlandieri types which 
rooted poorly and grew slowly; these 
were abandoned. Group 10 appeared to 
be V. berlandieri x V. rupestris — the 
source of the rarely used Teleki 10A 
rootstock. The remaining types 
appeared to be V. berlandieri x V. riparia 
— these were used for his most famous 
selections. 

The remaining seedlings were 
divided into two groups based on their 
resemblance to either of their putative 
parents — the V. riparia types having 
leaves with more distinct teeth and 
shoot tips more enclosed by the young 
leaves than the V. berlandieri types. He 
then subdivided these two groups into 
three more groups based on their 
appearance. 

The groups tending more towards V. 
riparia were 4, 5, and 6; those appearing 
more V. berlandieri-like were 7, 8, and 9. 
Finally, within these six groups he fur- 
ther subdivided with As and Bs 
depending upon whether the shoot tips 


were glabrous or pubescent, respec- 
tively.’ 

Teleki put most of his effort into what 
he considered to be his two most 
promising groups — 5A and 8B. The 
shoots of 5A were mostly glabrous, and 
the leaves were more V. riparia-like, 
while the shoots of 8B were hairier and 
appeared more V. berlandieri-like. The 
5A and 8B groups had strong growth, 
the wood matured earlier in the fall, 
and their lime tolerance was better than 
the French rootstocks Teleki was famil- 
iar with. 

These two groups were proposed for 
use as rootstocks, and Teleki distrib- 
uted three sets of seedlings from the 5A 
group and five sets of seedlings from 
the 8B group to rootstock evaluators 
and viticulturists across Europe. This 
was Teleki’s major error — he sent 
genetically different seedlings for eval- 


uation and not clones. rvaluators 
assumed that the cuttings they received 
were from one parent because they 
were only identified by the group num- 
ber. However, cuttings from many dif- 
ferent parents, all with a similar 
appearance, were sent for evaluation. 
This mistake allowed different 
seedlings to be advanced and distrib- 
uted with the same name. This led to 
the erroneous conclusion that they 
were clones, rather than seedlings. 
Thus, doubts still remain regarding the 
parentage and selection versus clonal 
status of the Teleki rootstocks. 
Confusion surrounding these root- 
stocks became even greater when 
Teleki sent 10 groups to Franz Kober at 
the Viticulture Research Station in 
Nussberg, Austria, between 1902 and 
1904. Kober divided the plants belong- 
ing to these 10 groups into 50 types and 


Table I - The origin of the Teleki grape rootstock varieties 


Teleki 
Group 
1,2, &3 


4A berl x rip — V. riparia 


Species 
Resemblence 


Shoot tip 
Tomentum 


glabrous 


Released 
rootstocks 


Shoot tip Sex 
color 


pure berlandieri types which were discarded because of poor rooting 


bronze male S04; SO8 


SA berl x rip — V. riparia 


glabrous 


bronze female 


green 


berl x rip — V. riparia 


berl x rip — V. berlandieri 


glabrous 


pubescent 


green 


bronze 


berl x rip — V. berlandieri 


berl x rip — V. berlandieri 


pubescent 


pubescent 


bronze female Cosmo 2,10; 
G.K.10; Ferrari 
8B; Durlach 51 
Durlach 5; 52; 
G.K. 9 


Barr 503; 513 


male 


green male 


V. berlandieri x V. rupestris glabrous 


bronze male T.10A 


Table II - The Teleki hybrids selected by Franz Kober from groups 5A and 5B. 


Kober Group Shoot tip Tomentum Shoot tip color Sex 


Kober Designations 


pubescent 


bronze 


female 125AA;8AA 


IAS ANDY 


glabrous 


bronze 


5BB; 127BB 


pubescent 


glabrous 


green 


green 
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reassigned them to four groups: A, B, 
C and D. Thus, when Kober put these 
rootstocks into circulation there were 
mixes of Teleki and Kober designa- 
tions. This led to the currently 
regarded synonymy between Teleki 
5A and Kober 5BB — both now recog- 
nized as Kober 5BB..’ 

Once it became clear that mistakes 


had been made and mixtures created, 
reconstruction of the events to resolve 
these problems became more difficult. 
Moreover, additional selections were 
also made of Teleki’s seedlings and 
new names were created for them. 
Even Teleki’s son, Sandor, added to the 
confusion by selecting 5C, 5A/2, 5A/4, 
and 5A/5 from Teleki’s 5A.’ The last 
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three varieties were never widely used, 
most likely because Teleki’s original 
plantations deteriorated, and after 
World War II, they were liquidated. 

Hungarian rootstock researchers con- 
tinue Teleki’s legacy and are attempting 
to collect his original germplasm from 
old collections and rootstock planta- 
tions. Table I presents Teleki’s original 
10 groups, their morphological distinc- 
tions, and the varieties that were 
derived from them. Table II presents 
the work of Kober on Teleki’s group 5A 
and 8B. These tables show that many of 
the world’s most widely used root- 
stocks today can be traced to four of 
Teleki’s ten groups. 

Group 4 yielded SO4, which was 
selected at Oppenheim, Germany, and 
is one of the world’s most important 
rootstocks. Group 5A provided the 
germplasm which lead to 5C, 5BB, and 
125AA, four rootstocks that are used in 
over half of the world’s vineyards. 
Teleki’s 10A group (V. berlandieri x 
V. rupestris) has been used in North 
Africa on a small scale, and the 6A and 
7B types are now almost extinct. —, 

Teleki’s plant material underwent 
selection in several grapegrowing 
countries, and over the last 100 years, 
most of the group names have come to 
represent a single clone. The six most 
important ranked according to their 
world-wide usage are: 

1. V. berlandieri x V. riparia T4A, S04 

2. V. berlandieri x V. riparia T.5A, K 5BB 

3. V. berlandieri x V. riparia T.5A, 

Sandor Teleki 5C 

4. V. berlandieri x V. riparia T.K.125AA 

5. V. berlandieri x V. riparia T.8B 

6. V. berlandieri x V. rupestris TIOA 

The symbols included with these 
rootstocks help distinguish their origin 
and selection. The “T” denotes that the 
selection started from the populations 
raised by Teleki. The next letter desig- 
nates the selector (K = Franz Kober) or 
institute (SO = Selection Oppenheim), 
which contributed, selected, and 
spread the Teleki varieties. 

Development of the Teleki rootstocks 
also occurred from the T.8B group. This 
group is one of the few still considered 
to be a mixture of seedling types. The 
Italians Cosmo and Ferrari selected a 
variety of clonal types from T.8B 
including Cosmo 2 and Cosmo 10, and 
Ferrari 8B. Rumanians also selected dis- 
tinct types from the T.8B group such as 
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the glabrous types Ambrosi, Banita, 
and Buftea. Two selections have been 
made at Georgicon, Keszthely, Hun- 
gary, from this group. G.K.9 is a slow- 
growing male vine, and G.K.10 is a 
more vigorous female vine with better 
viticultural characteristics. 

Additional new Teleki-types con- 
tinue to be found in Hungary. Recently, 
specimens which appear similar to 5C 
were discovered at Egeraracsa and 
Somlt. which have more glabrous 
shoots, green shoot tips, and female 
flowers (now named G.K.62 and G.K.1, 
respectively). These two new selections 
are most likely derived from Teleki 5A. 

There is even some evidence that 
Teleki 5A should be considered as a 
true Teleki variety and not a mixture of 
types or only Kober 5BB. Such true 
Teleki 5A can be found in some collec- 
tions where it has bronze shoot tips, 
glabrous shoots, and male flowers, as 
opposed to the very similar Kober 5BB 
with its female flowers. 

Clonal and selection work have 


occurred with the Teleki rootstocks 
since their initial distribution. 
According to Galet (1989) there are 76 
clones of SO4 and 16 of 125AA. There 
are also clones of 5C, 5BB, and 8B regis- 
tered in Germany, Italy, and Rumania. 
Clonal rootstock selection has been 
conducted in Hungary since 1970 and 
has resulted in the 1995 registration of 
two new, more vigorous and _ better 
grafting clones: T.5C G.K.40; and T.8B 
G.K.10. 

The Hungarian rootstock breeding 
program at Keszthely has also used 
Teleki varieties as breeding stock. 
Georgicon 28, a new variety under test- 
ing, is an offspring of K 5BB crossed 
with a Vitis vinifera pollen mixture of 
several Hungarian varieties. This new 
variety is designed to have high lime 
tolerance and better graft affinity and is 
under testing to insure it has adequate 
phylloxera resistance. 

A pioneer in the battle against phyl- 
loxera, Teleki first planted the seeds of 
open-pollinated V. berlandieri obtained 


350 Morris Street, Suite E 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
Telephone: (707) 823-2883 
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from Ressequier 100 years ago. His 
efforts produced the world’s most 
widely used grape rootstocks. The 
grapegrowing world should preserve 
his memory as the originator of viticul- 
ture’s best rootstocks for use against its 
worst pest. a 
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eserve. At Dry Creek Vineyard, 
(Healdsburg, CA), the word is 
more than a marketing tool. 
Winemaker/vice president of 
production, Larry Levin, says 
Dry Creek “reserves” this designation 
for wines of exceptional quality and 
style. How is a Reserve bottling deter- 
mined? When is the decision made? 
What sets a Dry Creek Vineyard 
Reserve bottling apart? 


Which wines are chosen? 

Dry Creek Vineyard pledges in its 
marketing material that: “Dry Creek 
Vineyard never has, and never will, 
produce a Reserve wine from an ordi- 
nary vintage. Mother Nature is the sole 
determining factor.” 

To this pledge, Levin adds his own, 
“Wine, whether the general release or 
Reserve, should not be made to fit a 
certain chemistry. My personal goal is 
to pick grapes on a lot-by-lot basis for 
flavor, not by numbers, when the 
chemistry is right and the grapes have 
the optimum flavor. Our aim is not to 
make each Reserve identical, but to 
make the best possible blend from 
each vintage. Our Meritage may be 
primarily Merlot one year, but other 
years could be largely Cabernet 
Sauvignon — depending on grape 
quality and vintage variation.” 

The priority of the winemaker 
should be to work on the quality of the 
grape supply. “Improving grape qual- 
ity,” says Levin, “goes much further 
than the subtle fermentation and wine 
manipulations done in the winery. 
Even the best winemaking techniques 
are futile without great vineyards. 


“The root success of the Dry Creek 
Reserve wine program is the vine- 
yards. For the estate vineyards, it is 
making careful choices and manipula- 
tions along the way. With the contract 
growers, it is an aggressive approach to 
sourcing even better vineyards. 

“It is not so much that the Reserve 
and non-Reserve blends are different 
styles. It is more that those vineyard 
lots blended into the Reserves are more 
intense than those selected for non- 
Reserve. 

“The Fumé Blanc is the only variety 
in which the Reserve and non-Reserve 
are different styles. Though they both 
tend toward the grassier style, the 
winemaking method is virtually oppo- 
site. The Sonoma County blend is 
mostly tank-fermented cold and _ par- 
tially barrel-aged. The Reserve is made 
in a more heavy-handed winemaking 
style — 100% barrel fermentation, 
100% malolactic fermentation, and 
aged 10 months sur lie.” 


Reserve wines begin in the 
vineyard 

There is no set strategy for making a 
Dry Creek Vineyard Reserve, but to be 
designated Reserve, the wine has to be 
distinctively different. Levin and vine- 
yard manager Duff Bevill agree that the 
difference starts in the vineyard and is 
influenced by soil, climatic variations, 
and viticultural practices. 

“At Dry Creek Vineyard,” explains 
Levin, “we deal with 67 different block 
contracts, and seven estate ranches. By 
the time grapes from these sources 
come in, there are over 100 wine lots. 
For Dry Creek to produce a Reserve, it 
must meet the following criteria: the 
potential Reserve wine must be “heads 
above,’ yet not weaken the quality of 
the non-Reserve blend. 

“However,” says Levin, “Reserve 
wines can’t be selected right out of the 
vineyard. While some impressions may 
be formed, no decisions are made at the 
receiving hopper.” 

“Some vineyards are always high 
prospects for Reserve,” adds Bevill. 
The Merlot Reserve is historically from 
Dry Creek Vineyard (DCV) Ranch#6, 
across Lambert Bridge Road from the 
winery. This vineyard was purchased 
from Jerry Lambert approximately 10 
years ago and, at that time, was 
planted to Johannisberg Riesling on St. 
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George rootstock, spaced 8x12 with € 
drip irrigation. 

“We began to graft the Riesling to 
Bordeaux red by T-budding two rows 
to Cabernet Sauvignon and two to 
Merlot to test the rootstock. We spent 
some time learning the various aspects 
of the vineyard that needed attention. 
The first year the soil had very high 
potassium. The following year we held 
back the water until the very end of the 
season. 

“The second year we made our deci- 
sion and grafted the entire vineyard to 
Merlot. We chose Merlot to satisfy 
increased demand for that varietal. The 
vineyard, which had been trouble- 
some, has been managed to produce 
the Reserve Merlot every year with 0% 
to 22% Cabernet Sauvignon blended 
in. We find this vineyard produces a 
richer wine that stands out above other 
Merlot lots. 

“Until 1995, we farmed the vineyard 
using maximum leaf removal to com- 
pensate for the California sprawl 
canopy. We have now switched to an 
open lyre trellis system, with a two-bud 
spur every six inches or about 50 buds 
per vine. Yield has been about 4 TPA. We 
expect the yield to increase to 6 or 7 TPA 
with the new trellis.” 


Chardonnay vineyard treatment 

With Dry -Creek’s Reserve Char- 
donnay, however, Bevill grants he can- 
not generalize on the source of the 
fruit. “It could come from any one or a 
combination of three estate vineyards, 
DCV Ranch #1, #2, or #4. DCV#4, 13 
acres on AXR-1 rootstock with UCD 
clone 4, has most often been included 
in the Reserve blend. Because of phyl- 
loxera, we have had to remove about 
half of that acreage. 

“Replanting of DCV#4 is underway 
with a Robert Young field selection 
from DVC#2 on two different root- 
stocks (420A and 101-14) chosen for 
their low vigor. Spacing is 9.5x6, 
planted north/south. Trellis is Scott 
Henry for full sun, and we pull leaves 
and shoot-position as needed.” (Robert 
Young now has a certified clone which 
is not used at Dry Creek.) 

DVC#2, in front of the winery, was 
originally Cabernet Sauvignon on St. 
George rootstock. It was T-budded in 
1979 to a Robert Young field selection. 
DCV#1, a 30-acre piece, produces aver- 
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Larry Levin, winemaker 


age or better than average grapes but 
will have to be removed. In Bevill’s 
opinion, the site is too warm for 
Chardonnay, so the replant may be 
with a red variety. 


Sauvignon Blanc in the vineyards 

Dry Creek’s Reserve Fumé (Sau- 
vignon) Blanc is the most controversial 
wine within the winery, according to 
Levin. “There was always the question 
of what a Reserve Sauvignon Blanc 
should taste like. “We made a conscious 
decision to put the flavor point right in- 
between the grassier side of ‘I can’t 
taste the varietal character’ and the 
overwhelming ‘wow’ character by 
sourcing from various vineyards for 
increased complexity.” 

The grapes are estate grown at 
DCV#3, which contributes to the style 
of the Sauvignon Blanc, in Bevill’s opin- 
ion. “There are 18.5 acres, planted in 
1973 on AXR-1,” Bevill says. “The soil 
there is very deep, and there is little irri- 
gation used. When we were forced to 
replant five years ago, we changed to 


Duff Bevill, vineyard manager, with Cabernet 
Sauvignon on Scott Henry trelllis 


5C rootstock, changed the spacing to 
9.5”x6’ (764 vines/acre), and installed 
Scott Henry trellising. We learned that 
removing foliage lessened the grassy 
flavor, even at low sugars. We now do 
no leafing in this vineyard. 

“For two decades, many winemakers 
have accepted 5 TPA from 22 Ibs. per 
vine as an acceptable crop load. In 1996, 
the second vintage after the change to 
the Scott Henry trellis, the yield was 6.5 
to 7 TPA. The new spacing gives us 
more fruit and higher tonnage per acre, 
but still 22 lbs per vine.” 


In the winery 

All decisions about Dry Creek 
Vineyard wines are based on individual 
lots. Of the wines-in-progress, Reserve 
quality wines that show more intensity 
of flavor, aroma, balance, and richness 
may be separated out to receive ageing 
in barrels made by a certain cooper or 
with a specific level of toast. 

All Chardonnay is barrel-fermented, 
completes malolactic fermentation, and 
rests sur lie. “We do manage the malo- 
lactic on the whites,” says Levin. “The 
purpose of malolactic is for mouthfeel 
and richness. To avoid cloying diacetyl 
or fresh malolactic “pickley” Char- 
donnay, inoculation is done early, dur- 
ing primary fermentation. It goes 
slowly, and we do not add SO, immedi- 
ately after completion but after one to 
two months, depending on taste.” 

Dry Creek Vineyard white wines, 
whether for Sonoma designate or 
Reserve release, are fined only with 
bentonite. Occasionally there is a vin- 
tage for which isinglass is used to 
reduce bitterness. 

With reds, there is absolute consis- 
tency on everything. “We de-stem and 
crush all the reds,” Levin states. “My 
philosophy, with reds, is that I don’t 
want anything beneficial to be lost in 
the pomace pile. I want to extract as 
best we can during crush and use 
extended maceration to avoid coarse- 
ness. Maceration may extend one to 
two weeks past dryness and longer on 
an occasional lot, depending on taste.” 

Regarding grape maturity, Levin 
feels that many people pay too much 
attention to Brix. “We pick for flavor, 
not for Brix,” explains Levin. “With 
some lots, we may choose riper, more 
mature grapes for their richer flavor 
and aroma potential. As a result, the 
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alcohol level of the finished wine may 
be slightly higher, but with the addi- 
tional richness, the alcohol level is less 
relevant. It is under-flavored wines that 
stand out as hot. 

“To me, the industry in general does 
not pay enough attention to the ulti- 
mate mouthfeel of wine — texture, if 
you will. Too many people look at the 
specifics of acid, tannin, and bitterness, 
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rather than at the flavor balance of the 
complete wine. For example, many 
winemakers concentrate on wines 
needing upward acid adjustments. 
Wines requiring de-acidification are 
equally important. We never want acid 
or bitterness to mask flavors. We do not 
believe that Brix, maturity, and flavor 
necessarily coincide. 

“Because I am convinced that 95% of 


i... .. 


FOR 


all wines purchased are consumed 
within a week, our goal is to make every 
wine drinkable on release. The reds are 
great three to eight years beyond their 
release, and many could age consider- 
ably longer. Unfortunately, the market is 
begging for an earlier release, because 
everything sells out so fast.” 

Most barrels for Dry Creek Vineyard 
red wines have been made by A&K 
Cooperage, Higby, MO. For all 
Chardonnay, the ratio is two-thirds 
French (primarily from Francois Freres) 
and one-third American oak. For the 
Reserve Chardonnay, the barrels are 
largely new. 

Until the 1996 vintage, all Dry Creek 
red wines were aged 100% in new 
American oak. “In 1996,” says Levin, 
“we took some of the more exciting 
lots and put them in French oak. If 
money were no object, | would proba- 
bly use American oak in a less signifi- 
cant quantity.” 

The winery may move toward pur- 
chasing much of the wood it needs in 
advance to assure an adequate supply. 
Storage and ageing of the staves will 
continue at the cooperage. 


Some rules for Reserves 

“We don’t work to a schedule with 
the intent of keeping the Reserve 
pipeline full,” Levin remarks. There are 
some rules that help define the DCV 
Reserves. In addition to the given, that 
Reserves are only possible in excep- 
tional vintage years, the decision to 
designate a certain wine as a Reserve 
has to be agreed upon by a group of 
tasters, usually a panel including Dry 
Creek Vineyard owner/ president Dave 
Stare, Levin, assistant winemakers 
Susan Lueker and Miroslav Tcholakov, 
and other winery staff members. 
Usually eight to 10 people participate 
in the tastings. 

The panel conducts weekly tastings 
and, every two or three months, 
reviews the varieties. In most cases, as 
long as 12 months can elapse before the 
final determination is made. As time 
moves forward, the choices narrow, 
and group opinions sway to certain lots 
for blending; an idea of what will be a 
Reserve begins to develop. Potential 
Reserve blends are made, and _pre- 
sented at additional tastings. All opin- 
ions are considered. 

Blends are generally made in May. 
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Wines are bottled in July and released 
based on ageing requirements. The 
intent is always to give the Reserve 
reds one year of additional bottle age. 
“We have to plan ahead,” explains 
Levin, “because our labels are so elabo- 
rate that the printers need three 
months’ lead time.” 

“From the 1970s to the early 1980s, 
there was no real reserve program,” 
Levin notes. “In 1982, we made a 
Cabernet Sauvignon, which had no 
special designation. When it was 
released, it started winning medals, so 
we decided to hold back on shipping 
the balance, and put a “Reserve” sticker 
on each bottle. From 1982 to 1985, we 
produced a David S. Stare label which 
featured a historical sailing ship for 
each vintage. We made another label 
change in 1985 to the present label 
which is predominantly black and 
gold, with a sunset portrait of a sailing 
vessel and the word ‘Reserve’ running 
vertically up the right side. The art- 
work is different for each variety.” 


Not always a Reserve 

“We believe it is not realistic to pro- 
duce a Reserve wine every year,” Levin 
says. “For example, in 1992, halfway 
through the year, we knew there would 
be no Reserve, neither white nor red. 
As a whole, though, the 1990s have 
been very good for a winemaker. The 
1996 reds are very eye-opening. In the 
vineyards, I saw some sun damage. In 
the worst vineyards, it was as high as 
50% of the crop. We put the grapes into 
the fermenter, and they went through a 
very dramatic stage. Now that vintage 
is looking as if it might be even better 
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Regular Release 
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cases 


Cabernet Sauvignon 


10,000 2,000 


Meritage 
NA 5,000 
Fume 
25,000 9,000 
Chardonnay 


25,000 9,000 


Zinfandel 

1,000 - 1,500 

Merlot 
9,000-10,000 


8,000 


up to 5,000 


than 1995. 

“After 16 harvests, I can almost write 
a blend intuitively, because I have 
worked with many of these vineyards 
for so long. I can anticipate certain 
qualities — this has more structure, this 
has more of this or that flavor which 
will show in the glass. Now, with com- 
puterized tracking in the cellar, we can 
even pick portions of lots — wines that 


have been in barrels crafted by a spe- 
cific cooper, with a certain toast.” 


Future plans for Reserves 

Levin predicts that wine quality at 
Dry Creek Vineyard is going to spiral 
upward in the future. Much of the 
change will come from new grape 
sources. Some long-time growers have 
replanted to new varieties or lost vine- 
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yard land to development. Many of the 
replants or new developments should 
express dramatic improvements due to 
use of new clones, rootstocks, trellises, 
and site selection. 

The vineyard from which Dry Creek 
has always received its current source 
of Reserve Zinfandel will only produce 
for two more years, until the land will 
be covered by new housing. Fortun- 
ately, the winery’s own plantings of 
Zinfandel reached full maturity in 
1997, and a new vineyard is planned. 

“Tf looking after nearly 100 separate 
lots (12 main line wines and six reserve 
wines) isn’t enough,” says Levin, “we 
are always experimenting with new 
varieties for interest. The most recent 
additions are Pinot Noir, Pinot Gris, 
and Viognier. Currently, we’re experi- 
menting with a second tier of Reserve 
wines (Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Chardonnay) in limited quantities as 
small as 500 cases. 

“Over the next three years, the goal is 
to increase production to 150,000. 


Currently, we are approaching 35% of é 
our total 120,000 case/year production 
in Reserve wines, and they sell out 
quickly, so we must be making the 
right decisions.” @ 


Tonnellerie Francaise is research- 
ing how American oak barrels 
sourced from four states (MO, VA, PA, 
OR), and one French oak (Centre) 
affect wine. Wineries from 11 differ- 
ent regions participated, using four 
barrels of each oak. 

Experimental wine tastings will 
occur in Sonoma County Nov. 19 & 
Jan. 14 and in Napa Valley Dec. 3, & 
Jan 7, 1-4 pm. Four wines will be fea- 
tured, each in five versions based on 
oak source. 

Space is limited, contact 
Zahna at Tonnellerie Francaise 
707/942-9301 
to participate in a tasting. 
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have in store for the 1998 harvest? 
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the California wine industry 
hopes to enhance its media 
credibility, it must improve 
the skills of its public relations 
—2< practitioners. 

I’ve been in the wine industry since 
1982 and in 10 years of winery PR, I’ve 
gotten to know a few writers, sent a lot of 
samples, even smoked a few cigars. I 
worked with agencies and people who 
helped me understand public relations, 
publicity, strategy, tactics, and most 
important, news. The wine industry still 
confuses publicity with news. 

What's publicity? What’s PR? PR is 
understanding what news is, identifying 
what's news about the client, and deliv- 
ering that message to the media or edi- 
tor. PR is not sending samples to the New 
York Times and hoping for a review. It is 
not just having dinner with a writer in 
San Francisco. These are examples of 
publicity, and PR and publicity are not 
the same thing. 

PR should be a totally integrated func- 
tion of the winery marketing effort that 
supports over-all business goals and 
delivers quality messages about the win- 
ery to the media. 

Public relations is the fifth “P” of mar- 
keting. The first four Ps of marketing are 
Placement, Positioning, Price, and 
Promotion. 

Public relations communicates with 
target audiences whose opinions or 
actions influence the success of a market- 
ing program. 

To communicate, a good PR person 
needs to know who the target audi- 
ences of a marketing program are. 
There are more target audiences than 
just the consumers who buy wine or 
the media people who write about it. A 
target audience may also include politi- 
cians, wholesalers, retailers, or anyone 
else who may be affected in some way 
by a winery’s wine. 

In addition to confusing publicity 
with news, winery PR people often 
misunderstand, or misidentify, their 
target audiences. They also tend to 
quantify the success of a public rela- 
tions program with the same tools used 
to measure advertising. 

Advertising, like publicity, should be a 
tool of an overall marketing communica- 
tions or PR program. Advertising is the 
paid delivery of a message in the media, 
and is not a third party endorsement. 
Public relations, on the other hand, 
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PART I 


WINE INDUSTRY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


What is PR? 


by Rusty Eddy 


develops credibility and awareness for 
a winery by garnering media coverage. 
In this case the media serves as an 
impartial third party. 

Consequently, PR success should 
never be measured in column inches 
like advertising. Counting clips may be 
a necessary PR evil, but it is hardly an 
accurate measure of PR success. A bet- 
ter measure is to quantify how often the 
winery’s quality messages are repeated 
in the media. 


Writing the annual PR plan 

Before developing a communications 
plan, a winery first needs to know how 
big it wants to be, where it wants to sell 
its wine, its cost of goods, and so on. 
Marketing and PR efforts must support 
basic business needs — and help the 
winery reach its business goals. 

A winery also needs strategies before 
it can think about tactics. Tactics are the 
activities that help carry out the strategy; 
they shouldn’t exist for themselves. All 
too often, wineries find themselves react- 
ing to a given situation with tactics 
rather than planning for success with 
sound strategy. 

If a winery is lucky enough to make a 
wine that gets a great score from a pres- 
tigious wine publication, but doesn’t 
have a plan for what to do with the score, 
or doesn’t even know why it sent the 
wine to that publication (as opposed to 
another one) in the first place, the winery 
is wasting its PR time and money. 

PR is not a short-term fix, it’s a long- 
term investment. You don’t just “do a lit- 
tle PR” and sit back and enjoy the results. 


If all you do is react to what happens to 
your wine in the marketplace you don’t 
need a PR person. 


Winery communications style 
and the audience 

There are three styles of PR. You com- 
municate either: that you make the best 
wine, that you have the best price, or that 
you offer the best relationship for your tar- 
get audience. 

The first style is subjective. It’s every 
winery’s mantra, and it’s impossible to 
quantify. Number two may be measur- 
able, but it’s stupid because competing 
on price alone keeps your margins low. 
Number three is the correct long-term 
strategy. 

Styles #1 and #2 might be used to 
reach #3, but they’re not sound com- 
munications strategies around which to 
base a communications plan. Only style 
#3 considers the needs of the audience, 
not just the winery. Lots of wineries are 
stuck with style #2 — low prices and 
correspondingly intense competition. 
They erred by putting tactics before 
strategy. 

If a winery PR program consists of 
sending out samples, giving donations, 
and entering competitions without any 
regard for what the real business and 
marketing goals are, the program is a 
waste. In the end, samples and dona- 
tions may be the right tactics, but with- 
out a system to integrate those tactics 
into an overall marketing plan there’s 
no way to quantify them. Having a 
good plan keeps a winery on track and 
consistent. 
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Begin with the USP 

Before a winery starts thinking about 
PR, it needs to know what makes that 
winery different from every other win- 
ery. What unique characteristics does the 
winery have and how will what it com- 
municates about itself be noticeably dif- 
ferent from what the competition says? 

Defining a winery’s unique selling 
proposition (USP) is critical to determin- 
ing how to practice the best PR. Without 
knowing the USP to begin with, how can 
the winery determine the best strategy 
for communication? The winery’s mes- 
sages end up sounding the same as 
everyone else’s. 


What's news? Turning the USP into 
something the media will notice 

Aside from not having a marketing 
plan and starting with tactics instead of 
strategy, the biggest mistake winery PR 
people make is that they don’t know 
what news is. As noted above, it’s often 
confused with publicity. 

How many sample bottles of wine do 
you imagine a noted wine writer 


receives every month? More than 100! 
Can that person actually write about 
each one, assuming he or she really 
tastes them all? Of course not. And why 
should they? Getting a bottle of wine in 
the mail isn’t newsworthy. 

What about the number of press 
releases a writer at a major daily news- 
paper who covers wine receives? Peter 
Sinton, the business editor at the 
San Francisco Chronicle receives about 500 
press releases each week, excluding e- 
mail, faxes, and wire service information. 

How does Sinton decide which 
envelopes to open? He looks at the 
return address, throws away anything 
that doesn’t have a return address he’s 
familiar with, and ends up reading 
about 10 percent of the press releases 
and press kits that cross his desk. Even 
that 10 percent needs to have a good 
hook in the first paragraph, or he 
throws it in the round file, too — 
remember basic journalism: who, what, 
when, where, why, and how all need to 
be in the first paragraph. 

Because many PR people don’t know 
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and largest bulk wine brokerage 
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Call us for more information. 
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what news is, they have trouble translat- 
ing their USP or quality messages into 
news that a writer can use. No writer or 
editor is interested in a winery unless the 
winery does something newsworthy. 
Sending out fluff to a writer or editor 
often does more harm than good by 
injuring the long-term credibility of the 
winery and the PR person. 

Winery personnel may think they’ve 
produced the best Chardonnay in the 
world or that their new tasting room is 
hot stuff, but don’t count on a major 
national writer being interested. Maybe 
the local paper will return a call but not a 
national magazine. 

A winery’s PR strategy shouldn't 
apply to wine trade publications alone. 
Every winery PR person should also be 
interested in talking to publications and 
writers who can actually reach a broad 
consumer audience, not just bestow a 
numerical score. 

If Dan Berger is a winery’s only target 
audience, the winery will go out of 
business. Dan can only drink so much 
wine in a year. Dan can only help a win- 
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. ery reach its target audience if he writes 
for the publications that are read by 
that audience. 

But even the Dan Bergers of the 
world probably aren’t going to write 
about a 100 percent malolactic, 100 per- 
cent barrel-fermented, sur lie-aged 
Chardonnay unless it’s bottled it in a 
black bottle and called something 
strange like Ebony — or unless it is pre- 
sented to him not as a story in and of 
itself, but as an indication of a larger 
trend in the winery business. Anybody 
can make a 100 percent everything 
Chardonnay; that’s not news anymore. 


News is something that passes the 
“Who REALLY cares?” test 

News is something other people care 
about, not what the winery cares about. 
If it passes the “Who REALLY cares?” 
test, it’s probably news. Can news be fab- 
ricated to include a particular wine or 
winery? Of course, politicians do that 
sort of thing all the time. 

Putting the right spin, or the right per- 
spective, on an event or product can turn 
it into news. Winery PR people need to 
remove themselves from their emotional 
attachment to their own Chardonnay 
and look at it through the eyes of an edi- 
tor or reader. 

To know what an editor or reader 
wants, put down the trade publications 
and pick up the New York Times, USA 
Today, or a magazine like Details. Good 
writers read. Good PR people need to do 
the same. The media feeds upon itself. 
Identifying a growing trend or current 
media hot button to which a winery or 
wine can somehow be connected makes 
the winery part of the news. With the 
proliferation of on-line publications and 
web sites, it’s easier than ever to be well- 
informed and spot those trends. 

The wine industry rarely generates 
news on its own that will interest a large 
and diverse group of readers or editors. 
A good PR person has to fit his or her 
winery into a trend story in order to 
exploit the media’s habit of cannibalism. 

Here’s an example: In the past two 
years, the front page of the marketing 
section of the Wall Street Journal has run 
more and more stories on luxury 
goods; it’s a trend toward indulgence 
reflected in things like the popularity of 
cigars, rising consumer debt, and other 
things. In her book Clicking, prognosti- 
cator Faith Popcorn calls this a trend 
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toward “small indulgences.” 

Boomers are beginning to retire with 
money. Senior citizens are spending their 
savings. People who used to work 80 
hours per week are finally making time 
to spend their income. The economy is 
relatively healthy. 

So how can you tie a $10 Chardonnay 
into this consumer trend? 


money to spend and seem to be tired of 
austerity, perhaps that lust for indul- 
gence is reflected in their eating habits. It 
turns out that, yes indeed, patronage at 
white tablecloth restaurants is up. 
Upscale chain restaurants are seeing an 
increase as well, while low-priced chains 
(e.g., Sizzler) are having trouble. Denny’s 
has changed its whole image to try and 
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Chain restaurants sell a lot of wine. 
Could it be that dining trends influence 
the kinds of wine restaurants sell? If so, 
could a PR person make the assumption 
that trends in food dictate wine styles? 

That might be an interesting story, if 
evidence could be uncovered to sup- 
port it, and your winery might be able 
to use it to gain a placement, especially 
if the winery PR person includes a cou- 


ple of other ‘winery examples »— 
besides his or her own — in a pitch let- 
ter to a trade publication. If a story 
develops out of it, the piece might be 
parlayed into something bigger — a 
dining trend piece in the Los Angeles 
Times, for example. A well-placed trade 
story lends credibility to the original 
trend idea and encourages more main- 
stream media to take notice. 
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Measuring success 

Once the USP, the strategy, the tactics, 
and the news have been identified, and 
once the message has been communi- 
cated to the media (see “Part Il: Getting 
the PR message across,” PWV Jan/Feb 
1998), how does the winery measure the 
success of the PR effort? 

Measuring a PR program is not as easy 
as measuring incremental sales. It 
shouldn’t be counting clips or column 
inches either. You should, however, be 
able to count how often your specific 
quality message appears in an article, 
and for that, you need some sort of clip- 
ping service. Compare costs and publica- 
tions they cover before making a decision. 
If you want to pay for them, clipping 
services will also provide monthly recap 
reports that tell you number of clips, 
salient points in a story, and so on. 

I generally use on-line clipping ser- 
vices unless a client specifically requests 
a clip book at the end of a campaign. I 
can download text on-line, go to the Web 
and find the publication’s masthead, and 
paste-up an entire article in a desktop 
publishing program in 30 minutes. No 
more cutting and pasting. 

And never forget: Follow up. 

Put yourself in the media’s place. They 
get 500 releases per week. They have 
deadlines to meet. They don’t get paid 
well. Try to make their job easier by get- 
ting them information they can use and 
by following up with them — always. It 
might be as simple as dropping them a 
note to tell them they wrote a good story. 

Remember, of course, that you should 
never follow up to make sure someone 
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received your press release. Just make sure 
you write a good one in the first place, and 
they'll call you if they’re interested. 

The last point on follow-up: if you are 
the winery’s PR person, remember to sell 
yourself to your boss or client if you 
make something great happen — take 
credit when you deserve it and put your 
ego in the closet the rest of the time. M 

Rusty Eddy has been in the wine industry 
since 1982. His first job was on a winery sugar 
stand in Asti (Sonoma County); he then moved 
up to a cellar rat position at J. Carey Cellars. 
The winemaker whovhired him at J. Carey in 
1983 is now a client of Eddy’s firm. Before 
opening a public relations business in 1995, 
Eddy worked in public relations at Fetzer, Glen 
Ellen, and Benziger wineries. 

This presentation was edited from a 
University of California Extension class in 
winery public relations that Rusty Eddy gave 
in 1996. 
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BUSINESS PLANNING 


LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANIES — a good idea revisited 


Start-up or Succession: 
choosing 


te RAGED entity 


by Ronald Larson and Michael Schinner 
Steefel, Levitt & Weiss, San Francisco, CA 


inemakers and grape grow- 

ers have a shared experi- 

ence in the litany of laws 

that confront today’s pro- 

ducer and manufacturer: 
Alcohol Beverage Commission licens- 
ing requirements, pesticide regula- 
tions, stringent restrictions on the 
manufacture, bottling, labeling and 
sale of alcoholic beverages, and com- 
pliance with the maze of employment 
and tax laws. Industry members today 
must navigate an increasingly hostile 
legal environment pitted with land- 
mines. 

Fortunately, legislators have re- 
sponded to one of the concerns of 
business owners trying to cope with 
the proliferation of complex laws and 
rampant litigation. Virtually every 
state in the U.S. now has legislation 
that allows business owners to con- 
duct business through the ideal entity: 
the limited liability company. Al- 
though no longer a new organiza- 
tional format, there are pressing rea- 
sons to talk about the limited liability 
company: 

¢ General partnerships continue to 


operate vineyards and wineries, risk- 
ing liability. 

¢Corporations are still being 
formed to start-up and to reorganize 
closely held and family companies. 

¢ Accountant’s prior concern over 
ambiguous tax effects have been 
resolved. 

¢ Succession in ownership and man- 
agement is and should be a major con- 
cern of maturing operating business. 


Limited Liability Company 

A limited liability company (LLC) is 
a hybrid form of business entity that 
combines the liability shield of a cor- 
poration with the benefits of being 
taxed like a partnership. The principal 
benefits of operating your business as 
an LLC include: 

* Liability Protection. As the name 
implies, an LLC protects its owners 
(called “members”) from being held 
personally responsible for the busi- 
ness’ debts and liabilities; the most an 
investor can lose is his or her invest- 
ment in the company. In agriculture 
and manufacturing, the LLC’s protec- 
tion of its owners from personal liabil- 
ity may provide the most compelling 
reason to form or convert to an LLC to 
conduct business. 

* Succession Planning. LLCs offer 
complete ease of capital structure 


adjustment for retirement and succes- 
sion programs. A buy-sell agreement 
dealing in percentage interests is infi- 
nitely easier to implement than is a 
corporate stock exchange structure. 

* Flexibility. LLCs provide tremen- 
dous flexibility in terms of manage- 
ment structure, and ongoing opera- 
tions. The owners of an LLC can 
establish virtually any management 
structure they deem appropriate. LLCs 
can be managed by one or more man- 
agers, or they can be managed by all of 
the owners. LLCs can establish differ- 
ent classes of members that have dif- 
ferent voting rights. LLCs can have an 
overlay of traditional “corporate” 
structure, including a president, trea- 
surer, secretary, and so on. 

LLCs also offer financial flexibility; 
the members can agree to divide profits 
in any manner they wish. Finally, most 
states allow for informal governance 
procedures and do not require that the 
owners of LLCs hold regular meetings 
or record minutes of meetings. 

By contrast, if a corporation fails to 
observe certain formalities — such as 
the failure to hold annual meetings of 
shareholders — creditors and other 
claimants may try to “pierce the cor- 
porate veil” and hold the shareholders 
personally liable for obligations of the 
corporation. 

¢ Simplicity. An LLC can be formed 
simply by filing a one-page Articles of 
Organization or Certificate of Forma- 
tion with your secretary of state. Filing 
fees vary. Although most states require 
an LLC have at least two members, 
some states — such as Delaware and 
Texas — permit a one’ person LLG 
even in community property states 
such as California, husbands and 
wives generally are treated as separate 
members, and therefore, together can 
form an LLC. Once the LLC is formed, 
it is advisable that the owners enter 
into a basic operating agreement to 
address, among other things: 

/ management of the company; 

Y contributions to the capital of the 

company; 

V allocation of profits and losses for 

tax purposes, 

V distribution/ retention of earnings; 

Y/Y admission of new members; and 

V dissolution of the company. 

Most upset and expense in small 
businesses is encountered when one of 
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the owners wants “out” or is forced to 
face retirement by age or ill health. The 
operating agreement can anticipate 
how these potentially explosive situa- 
tions will be handled so that the 
withdrawing member will be treated 
equitably without jeopardizing the 
company’s ability to continue operat- 
ing in a viable manner. 


* Income Taxes. Recent changes in 
the federal tax laws, the so-called 
“check-the-box” regulations, provide 
that an LLC may choose to be taxed 
either as a partnership or a corpora- 
tion. Generally, it is preferable to be 
taxed as a partnership rather than a 
corporation. A corporation is subject to 
double taxation — once at the corpo- 
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rate level when income is earned and 
again at the shareholder level when 
the earnings are distributed. 

Profits and losses of a partnership, 
however, flow through directly to the 
partners and therefore are subject to 
only one level of tax. An LLC will auto- 
matically be treated as a partnership for 
federal income tax purposes, unless it 
files an election to be taxed as a corpo- 
ration. It should be noted, however, 
that not all states have conformed to 
the federal regulations in this area. 

Care must be taken in drafting the 
operating agreement to assure that the 
LLC will be treated as a partnership 
for state income tax purposes. It 
should also be pointed out that some 
states require LLCs to pay an annual 
minimum franchise tax. 

Although the LLC appears to be the 
entity of choice for wine industry 
members, there are several alterna- 
tives. Following is a description of the 
different entities and the advantages 
and disadvantages of each: 


A sole proprietorship is a business 
owned by one person. 

Advantages: You're the boss and you 
reap all of the benefits (and profits) 
from your efforts. 

Disadvantages: Difficult to raise capi- 
tal from outside sources; personal lia- 
bility for all of the debts and liabilities 
of the business (i.e., you can lose virtu- 
ally everything you own). 


In a general partnership, two or more 
people join together in a business for 
profit. If the parties say nothing about 
their relationship, the law will imply a 
partnership. 

Advantages: Pooling of talents and 
funds to manage and operate the busi- 
ness; satisfaction of developing a busi- 
ness with your partners, especially 
when those partners are friends. 

Disadvantages: Each partner is per- 
sonally liable for the debts and obliga- 
tions of the partnership once the part- 
nership assets are exhausted. Even 
with product liability insurance, this is 
problematic for a jointly operated 
vineyard or winery or one with 
“silent” investors. Failure to enter into 
a partnership agreement could lead to 
some unpleasant discussions later on 
as to who owns the trademark, the 
lion’s share of the profits, and so on. 
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BUSINESS PLANNING 


A limited partnership is a partnership 
formed by filing a certificate with the 
Secretary of State. You must have at 
least one general partner and one lim- 
ited partner. 

Advantage: Easy to attract investors 
because limited partners have no per- 
sonal liability. 

Disadvantages: By law, a limited part- 
ner cannot actively participate in the 
management of the business without 
forfeiting his or her limited liability. 
Each general partner (those actively 
involved in management of the busi- 
ness) is personally liable for the debts 
and obligations of the partnership once 
the partnership assets are exhausted. 


Two types of corporations 

There are two types of corporations 
for tax purposes: “S” corporations and 
“C” corporations (the respective names 
derive from the particular subchapter 
of the Internal Revenue Code that gov- 
erns each corporation). 


S corporations are commonly refer- 
red to as “Subchapter S” corporations. 

Advantages: Taxed like a partnership, 
i.e., all of the income and losses of the 
corporation flow through directly to 
the shareholders; the corporation pays 
no income tax. 

Disadvantages: Many restrictions on 
number and types of shareholders (e.g., 
S corporations are limited to 75 share- 
holders, cannot have corporate share- 
holders and cannot accept foreign invest- 
ment); limited capital structure (only one 
class of stock permitted). These limita- 
tions may inhibit ability to attract start- 
up capital and restrain future growth. 

A C corporation is the general cor- 
porate form. 

Advantages: Ease of formation and 
ability to attract capital. Few restric- 
tions on ownership and capital struc- 
ture. Best choice for a company likely 
to go public. Can participate in tax- 
free mergers and reorganizations. 

Disadvantages: Double taxation — 
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once at the corporate level as the com- 
pany generates profits and again at the 
shareholder level when distributions 
are made. The losses typically experi- 
enced by start-ups in the early years 
will not pass through to the sharehold- 
ers and therefore cannot be utilized by 
the shareholders on their personal 
income tax returns to reduce taxes. 
Generally, must use accrual method of 
accounting. Required to hold annual 
meetings of shareholders and observe 
certain other formalities to preserve lia- 
bility shield for investors. 


Choose Limited Liability Company 

Although each entity has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, the authors 
believe that the LLC should be the 
hands-down choice of entity for most 
owners. No other entity offers the flex- 
ibility, liability protection, and favored 
tax treatment that LLCs afford. 

Of course, the LLC may not be suitable 
for everyone, especially those start-ups 
and take-overs that realistically intend to 
expand and even go public within a cou- 
ple of years; such ventures may be better 
off retaining the C corporation structure. 
You should also be aware that federal 
and state securities laws may apply to 
the issuance of interests in LLCs just as 
they do the issuance of stock in a 
corporation. 

Owning a company in the wine and 
vineyard industry today is an art but 
knowing how to grow and make great 
wine is not enough. You must wisely 
select a business entity that protects you 
and the investors from liability; permits a 
flexible capital structure; is suitable to 
your management and organizational 
style; and facilitates your investors’ objec- 
tives both in terms of tax treatment and 
future growth. If you are the founder, 
family succession and tax planning are 
dominant concerns. LLCs are best-suited 
to accomplish these objectives. 

Once you have made that all impor- 
tant choice of entity decision, the work 
may not get any easier, but your peace 
of mind will improve hundredfold. 


Ron Larson and Michael Schinner are 
attorneys practicing in the food, agriculture, 
and beverage, and corporate-tax groups at 
Steefel Levitt & Weiss, P.C., San Francisco, 
CA. e-mail to Larsonr@Steefel.com, or 
Schinnerm@Steefel.com, or call 415/788- 
0900. 
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PROTECTING IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


by Francois M.K. Van der Spuy, MSAII, CID 
Crop Production Engineering, Napa, CA 
Dennis Hansen, RLA, CID, ASLA 


Photo of wedgewire underdrain screen provided by Yardney. 


ater scarcity in vineyard opera- 
tions demands more efficient 
micro-irrigation systems, which 
require high levels of filtration. 

Flood irrigation from open ditches 
required very little filtration, perhaps a 
fishing net to capture a surprise lunch. 
Bubbler systems in open basins required 
somewhat cleaner water sources. The 
advent of high-volume spray systems 
with /-inch nozzles required even more 
attention to the size of material that the 
system would allow to pass through. At 
this point, filtration was initiated to pre- 
vent plugging by large particulate mat- 
ter or to prevent excessive abrasion by 
inorganics. 

Today, regulated water use and the 
advent of highly advanced irrigation 
technology, require that we pay close 
attention to the source and quality of 
water resources. 

Increasing pressure on potable sup- 
plies requires systems that deliver more 
clean water in less time with increasing 
efficiency. Oftentimes, we find ourselves 
investigating alternative sources of irri- 


gation water. Some of the most com- 
mon are surface, well, and nonpotable 
(reclaimed) water. Each has its own filtra- 
tion requirements. 

Sprinkler, mini-sprinkler, or drip irriga- 
tion systems all require different degrees 
of filtration. 


Determining filtration levels 

Water samples should be taken and 
analyzed, regardless of source, to deter- 
mine suspended solids content and/or 
the biological activity in the water. Once it 
is determined that some type of treatment 
is required, the primary issue becomes to 
what degree do we clean the water, or 
how far do we filter? This decision affects 
the type of equipment that can be used 
(and vice versa), the longevity of all sys- 
tem components, and the maintenance 
resources that will be required. 

In addition to capital and manpower 
costs, other long-term considerations 
affecting filtration decisions are filter life 
cycles, fertigation, and/or other injection 
operations. Know in advance how long 
the equipment you are considering will 
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last before needing replacement. Filter life 
varies, but is generally between eight and 
15 years. Injection capability should be 
considered up front to implement water- 
soluble fertilizing, nutrient balancing, or 
chemical injection to keep the irrigation 
system clean. 

Recognize, too, that even potable water 
will foster bacterial slimes in the delivery 
system. Chemical shock treatment will 
turn the expired remains loose in the sys- 
tem and have to be flushed out of the sys- 
tem immediately following the treatment. 

If the water source is a reservoir, a 
water management program may be 
required to keep the water quality as high 
as possible before it goes through a filter 
system. 

Consider the degree of safety needed 
now and project this into the unknown 
requirements of future equipment. The 
trend in irrigation system requirements is 
toward very clean water, and it is unlikely 
that this will change. The better the 
cleaned water delivered to the irrigation 
system, the lower the labor cost to main- 
tain the system. 


Filter types and functions 

In general, filtration is accomplished by 
either sedimentation, separation, or col- 
lection. Collection can be by compaction, 
by impaling, or simply by catching (or 
snagging). Devices range from settling 
lakes or ponds, centrifugal separators for 
wells, screen filters and disk filters, or 
media filters for reservoir or canal water 
sources. 

Sedimentation is perhaps the oldest 
method of cleaning water and is still used 
extensively today. It is comparatively 
inexpensive to put water in a vessel, let 
the sand or other material(s) settle out, 
and then pump out clean water. 

Whether the pond exists to aerify water 
or provide pastoral views, recognize that 
its water is full of life. The bottom is cov- 
ered with very fine particulate matter and 
all sorts of vegetative (no, slime is not a 
vegetable) and aquatic life. The top 12 
inches usually have some sort of algae 
bloom occurring (depending on the time 
of year). If your system will pass all this 
through, you need only remember to 
keep your intake as far from the bottom 
as possible, while keeping away from the 
surface just enough to avoid drawing in 
surface vegetation or air. 

Centrifugal sand separators are rela- 
tively simple devices that spin contami- 
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nants out of the water. Water is intro- 
duced into a chamber and spun rapidly 
against the outer walls, causing the parti- 
cles to gather on the outside walls and 
drop to the bottom of the device. The 
cleaned water exits from the center to the 
top of the separator. 

These devices work very well to remove 
inorganic material from the water as long 
as the material removed has a density 
greater than two times that of water. Fine 
silts, such as blow sand, biological organ- 
ics, and larger microscopic pieces may 
remain even after use of a separator. 

Note that these devices are velocity- 
dependent; each size sand separator has a 
specific flow range for which it is effec- 
tive). There is no protection provided 
during the initial start up or shutdown of 
a cycle, which can allow undesirable 
material to pass through, necessitating 
some type of secondary or downstream 
filtration. These devices are very good as 
pre-filters or for applications not requir- 
ing an extremely high degree of safety. 

Screen filters are probably the most 
common filtration devices in use today. 


» So let Supertube Clipper Crow Tubes put your vines in the pink. Then 


Ge. when you're picking grapes sooner than ever, you'll be in the green! 


The simplest screen filters are relatively 
inexpensive, have no moving parts, have 
a fairly broad operating band, and are 
easy to service. They are primarily used 
to remove inorganic particulate. They col- 
lect material that cannot pass through a 
filter screen, and the effectiveness 
depends on what size mesh is used. The 
pressure differential from material build- 
up on the screen mesh may ultimately 
extrude that material through. 

Screen filters are not effective in captur- 
ing organics. Most organisms are a collec- 
tion of cells, each with the potential of 
becoming a new colony. 

Even if you are lucky enough to catch 
most of the organics (before the screen 
dices them into propagation material), you 
will find that cleaning the screen presents 
its own special challenges. If you are plan- 
ning to run /%-inch nozzles from pond 
water, screen filters would be fine, but 
don’t use equipment that could be prone to 

c as plugging from internal bacterial slime or 
eS possible algae bloom. But in a system that 


s Se © See x ad ; uses potable water, screen filters can serve 
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devices. A rule of thumb for screen, disc, or 
media filters: larger is better. 

Disc filters essentially work on the 
same principle as screen filters, except 
that they have more depth of filtration. 
Disc filters are comprised of individual 
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discs, each having tapered slots or grooves 
that are larger on the outside and gradu- 
ally become smaller towards the inside. 
When these discs are tightly stacked 
together, they make a very effective filter. 

The depth of filtration comes from the 
length of the grooves, which allows more 
material to be captured over a given time. 
This, in turn, equates to fewer flush cycles, 
when compared to a flat screen (a much 
greater capacity per given size). Disc fil- 
ters, otherwise, are very much like screens. 

Disc filters are relatively easy to service, 
but if you have a lot of very fine silt, it can 
compact in the narrowest portion of the 
groove, making it difficult to remove. 

Both screen and disc filters come in self- 
cleaning types. Some probably work better 
than others. Mechanisms range from vac- 
uum removal to interference agitation 
(fancy name for a brush). They are gener- 
ally actuated by pressure differential and 
can be electrically driven or hydraulically 
operated. Their mechanical requirements 
make them unsuitable for low flow situa- 
tions (40 gpm or less). They also require 35 
to 45 psi to backflush themselves, increas- 
ing the pump horsepower requirement. 

If you have an inorganic situation with 
high loading, disc filter types can save con- 
siderable maintenance time. As with all 
devices with moving parts, mechanical 
failure is imminent and must be antici- 
pated. The average life span for these fil- 
ters depends on water quality. 

Media filters work equally well with 
organics and inorganics. Most drinking 
water that comes from surface water is 
cleaned using media filters. They are 
arguably the best type of filtration avail- 
able, being able to filter to very fine 
degrees simply by applying properly 
graded, granulated material to the con- 
tainer. Media can be anything from 
crushed gravel to sharp sand (usually 
quartz or granite). 

Media filters are very dependable and 
have no moving parts, except the back- 
flushing valve(s). They function primarily 
by impaling organics and by collecting 
inorganics between the media. 

The media bed is cleaned by back-flush- 
ing from the bottom up. The flushing cycle 
is initiated by the controller at a selected 
time. Should the pressure differential 
become greater than the predetermined 
differential, it will override the time 
selected and initiate a flush cycle. During 
this cycle, the media bed is lifted into sus- 
pension from the reverse flow of water 
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through the underdrain (either epoxy cake 
or stainless steel wedgewire screens). As 
the media goes into suspension, the freed 
contaminants are carried away via a back- 
flushing valve. A very small amount of 
media is expended on every flush cycle. 
This material must be checked and replen- 
ished as necessary to maintain adequate 
levels of media in the filters. 

Media filters have a specific flow range, 
which requires close scrutiny during sys- 
tem design. The range of operation is 
between 16 and 26 gpm per square foot of 
filter surface area with an irrigation-type 
media filter. No problems are normally 
anticipated operating these filters between 
18 and 22 gpm per square foot. But water 
quality is a determining factor of filtration 
rate. Lower rates are recommended for 
fine filtration with fine (#20) 0.47mm sand 
media [230 mesh]. A higher rate is recom- 
mended for a lesser degree of filtration 
with coarse (#8) 1.5mm media [70 mesh]. 
For lower or higher flow rates, should they 
become necessary, consult with a designer 
or manufacturer. 

High flows create excessive pressure dif- 
ferential as well as forcing contamination 
of the bed. Under high or excess flows, 
“piping” can occur even if flush valves are 
continuously open. The danger here is not 
one of open flush valves, but of contami- 
nating the underdrain through piping. 

When designing the system, pay partic- 
ular attention to the longevity of the 


underdrain. The epoxy type is far more 
prone to failing (cracks or dislodges) dur- 
ing back-flushing than the wedgewire 
type. The most important part of the 
media filter is the automatic backflush 
controller and system. The worst thing 
you can do to a media filter is not use it for 
a prolonged period of time, which allows 
its contaminants to grow and multiply. 
(The media filters should be chemically 
treated and drained for the winter.) It is 
very important to always check the auto- 
matic backflush system and make sure it is 
working properly. 


Design concepts and considerations 

What about specific design issues or 
problems when using filters? The first 
thing to be considered is the water source, 
and if it is a single source. Some applica- 
tions can call for a combination of 
sources, such as a pond, well, and potable 
supplement, which might require differ- 
ent filters at each type of source. A water 
sample from the water source will tell 
you what problems might occur. Then the 
proper type of filter and water treatment 
can be selected. 

Remember, once you have cleaned the 
water, you need to protect it from further 
contamination, such as downstream fertil- 
izer injectors or mainline breaks. Also, 
flush water needs to be disposed of prop- 
erly — either returned untreated to the 
pond, evaporating containment, natural 
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drains, or perhaps into an underground 
subsurface gravel drain system. Pre-treated 
water should meet local, state, and federal 
environmental standards of disposal. 

The next item to consider, possibly the 
most important, is that of variability of 
demand. Typically, agricultural systems 
are designed to produce a given quantity 
of water. All irrigation systems should be 
designed to meet evapotranspiration 
demand. As different grapes may have dif- 
ferent water needs, depending on stress 
levels desired by the grower, system 
demand may change, making it a chal- 
lenge to keep the flow rate within proper 
specifications. 

A vineyard irrigation system should be 
designed in blocks. Each block may have a 
different grape variety, rootstock, or soil 
type. Some blocks may be much larger 
than others. The challenge is to schedule 
irrigation that is within the flow range of 
your filter system. 


Know your flow 

In most situations, the problems caused 
by flow variations can be countered using 
several techniques. On media or self-clean- 
ing screen filters, you can override the 
pressure-differential flushes by use of a 
timed cycle, flushing before the filter 
becomes too deeply contaminated to clean 
easily. On multiple filter banks, you might 
practice equipment isolation, bringing 
additional filters online as flow demand 
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increases. This is typically done manually; 
however, flow sensors can be employed to 
automate the process. 

When developing a system to work for 
your vineyard, you may need to become 
very creative, so don’t exclude the manu- 
facturer’s representative during this 
process. These people are a valuable 
resource for adapting their equipment to 
your use. Just make sure they can deliver 
what they promise. Consider hiring an 
independent consultant to be a sounding 
board between your “creativity” and the 
manufacturer’s representatives’ desire to 
sell you their product. 

Other considerations can be plant loca- 
tion, chemigation, and environmental 
issues. Physical plant location needs 
attention to site aesthetics, equipment 
protection requirements, ease of ongoing 
maintenance operations, availability of 
utilities, and means of flush discharge 
material disposal. 

Physical plants also have a life cycle. 
Remember to plan for eventual replace- 
ment of the equipment. 

Chemigation (or injection) takes many 
different forms. This includes water treat- 
ment for organics, pH modification, fertil- 
ization, soil-structure modification or 
maintenance, and equipment maintenance, 
including acid introduction for cleaning. 
You may need two injection sites on a filter 
station — one upstream and one down- 
stream. Most soluble fertilizers are injected 
downstream, so they won’t be wasted dur- 
ing the backflush cycle. If any contami- 
nants are present in the injected material or 
there is a question of compatibility or solu- 
bility, inject upstream of the filters. 
Treatment chemicals are normally injected 
upstream. Again, pre-filtered treated water 
is considered contaminated, therefore your 
flush water must be handled accordingly. 

The environmental issues might deal 
with maintaining the condition of the 
source water, where you intend to dis- 
charge your contaminated flush water, 
how much water you will use during 
flush cycles. 


Sizing guide 

Sizing or specifying the proper mesh or 
screen size is the most confusing of issues, 
which is exacerbated by different measure- 
ment standards from different manufac- 
turers. 

To determine which size to use, consider 
your equipment needs. Spray nozzles of 
%-inch need 30 to 50 mesh maximum to 
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screen material that is not too abrasive. 
Drippers generally require 155 to 200 
mesh. The new pulsator for frost protec- 
tion requires 120 to 150 mesh filtration. 
Check with the manufacturer of the 
equipment you intend to use for its recom- 
mendations for safe, long-term use. 
Consult with an agricultural irrigation 
designer who has had experience with 
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ust as expressive wines grab con- 

sumer attention, vineyards with 

exceptional fruit capture wine- 

makers’ attention. The 200-plus 

acres of Pinot Noir at Bien 
Nacido Vineyard in California’s Santa 
Barbara County is such a vineyard, 
and many winemakers who source 
Pinot Noir from Bien Nacido rou- 
tinely choose to vineyard designate 
what they call Bien Nacido’s sensu- 
ally expressive bottlings. 

Located in the Santa Maria 
American Viticultural Area, Bien 
Nacido Vineyard’s 900 acres are also 
the source for Chardonnay, Pinot 
Blanc, Merlot, Cabernet Sauvignon, 
and Syrah for wine producers in sev- 
eral regions of California. 

In 1837, the current Bien Nacido 
Vineyard acreage was part of Rancho 
Tepusquet, an original Spanish land 
grant, covering nearly 9,000 acres 
from the Santa Maria Mesa bordering 
the Sisquoc and Cuyama rivers to the 
San Rafael Mountains. Over time, the 
ranch was divided and subdivided 
diminishing in size to 1,400 acres sur- 
rounding an original, and now 
restored, 1857 adobe. 

In 1969, Robert and Elizabeth 
Miller, the third generation of a 
California farming family purchased 
what remained of Rancho Tepusquet, 
along with a neighboring parcel 
which was also part of the original 
land grant. They reunited the two as 
Rancho Tepusquet with over 2,000 
acres. 

Quickly discerning that the land 
would only realize its full potential as 
vineyards, the Miller sons, Bob and 
Steve, began planting grape vines in 
1973. At that time, the vineyard was 
known as the Rancho Tepusquet 
Vineyards, but a neighbor was using 
the name Tepusquet Vineyards so, to 
avoid confusion, the Millers renamed 
the acreage the Bien Nacido Vine- 
yards of Rancho Tepusquet. 

Today the ranch is divided into 41 
blocks ranging in size from 1.3 acres 
to 32.71 acres. Bien Nacido has one of 
the largest increase blocks (256.04 
acres), supplying certified budwood 
to many major viticultural nurseries 
in North America. In addition to 
grape varieties already mentioned, 
there are experimental plantings of 
Pinot Gris, Barbera, Orange Muscat, 
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IRRIGATION 


HARDIE ¢ NETAFIM ¢ RAINBIRD 
SPOT SYSTEMS * GEO FLOW 
PLASTRO * NELSON * WEATHER TEC 


ACCESSORIES 


PVC PIPE: S/W, Gasketed-IPS/PIP 
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VINEYARD TRELLISING 


GRAPE STAKES - WOOD & STEEL 
END POSTS - WOOD & STEEL 
VINEYARD WIRE ¢ WIRE VICE & LINKS 
CROSSARMS ¢ LYRE SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL SYSTEMS * WIRE SPLICES 
EARTH ANCHORS ¢ TUBING HANGERS 
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WATER STORAGE TANKS ¢ SILT FENCE 
JUTE NETTING ¢ POLY-DRAIN 
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FDA APPROVED BINS 
B-LINE STRUT SYSTEMS 


VINEYARD FARMING PRODUCTS 


TIE TAPE & BUDDING TAPE 
GROW TUBES ¢ GLOVES 
FELCO PRUNING SHEARS 

SANDVIK PRUNING LOPPERS 
FENCING; DEER, CHAINLINK, POULTRY 
PICKING PANS & BINS ¢ BULL ROPE 
BUDDING RUBBERS ¢ MILK CARTONS 
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Nebbiolo, Petit Verdot, Refosco, 
Roussanne, Tocai Friulano, and 
Viognier. 

A winemaking facility on the prop- 
erty is leased to Bob Lindquist for his 
Qupé brand and to Jim Clendenen for 
his Au Bon Climat label. 

In this winegrowing report, PWV 
focuses on Bien Nacido vineyard-desig- 
nated Pinot Noir. Bien Nacido Pinot 
Noir grapes make distinctive wines 
from a unique vineyard, but there’s 
more than a terroir element at work 
here. It encompasses the Millers, who 
have developed — along with vineyard 
liason Jeff Wilkes — sensitively close 
relationships with the people who make 
wine from the fruit they grow and sell. 


Assessing Pinot Noir blocks 

At Bien Nacido, 12 predominantly 
hillside blocks, ranging from 2.46 acres 
to 30.27 acres, are planted to Pinot Noir. 
Slopes are generally south-southwest. 
Soils in the Pinot Noir blocks fall into 
four main profiles. 

Soils in blocks #1, #2, and #7, on high 
terraces with slopes of 2% to 72% are 
from the Chemise Series. These well- 
drained soils developed over gravely 
beds of silt, clay, and sandy water- 
deposited materials. With sandy loam, 
loam, clay loam, or shaly loam surface 
and a shaly clay subsoil, they also con- 
tain a large number of water-rounded 
fragments of Monterey shale. 

Soils in blocks N, QO, R, S, and T are 
from the Elder Series, consisting of well- 
drained sandy loams developed in allu- 
vium derived from acid shale and sand- 
stone on flood plains and alluvial fans. 
These blocks range from flat to 15% 
slope. 

Soils in blocks #8 and #9 are from the 
Los Osos Series, consisting of well- 
drained clay loams underlain with fine- 
grained sandstone and shale, 20 to 40 
inches deep. 

Pleasanton Series soils are found in 
blocks E, G, H, and #3 on south facing 
slopes in the western part of the ranch. 
These well-drained soils formed in old 
alluvial deposits and are essentially 
sandy loams with cobbly clay loam sub- 
soil. Parent material is sandstone, 
quartzite, and Monterey shale. 

Elevations of the Pinot Noir blocks at 
Bien Nacido Vineyards range from 400 
feet in block F to 850 feet in blocks #8 
and #9. 


Who gets which grapes 

Au Bon Climat sources fruit from 
blocks G and Q, all planted to the 
Pommard clone. Bernardus fruit is from 
G block, again all planted to the 
Pommard clone. Chimeére’s fruit is 
Selection 22 from G, H, and T blocks. 
Stephen Ross gets G block, Pommard 
clone. 

Fetzer fruit comes from G, H, and Q 
blocks, all Pommard clone, plus N with 
Selection 13 and R with Selection 22. 
Foxen grapes are from Q block, planted 
to Pommard clone. Leeward’s grapes 
are T block, Selection 22. 

Longoria wines are produced from 
G block (Pommard clone) and N block 
(Selection 13). Page Mill’s mix is N 
block (Selection 13) and OQ block, some 
rows of Pommard and_ others 


FEATURED WINEMALERS 


Jim Clendenen, owner/winemaker 
Au Bon Climat, Los Olivos, CA 


Don Blackburn, winemaker 
Bernardus Vineyards & Winery, 
Carmel Valley, CA 


Gary Mosby, owner/winemaker 
Chimére Winery, Santa Maria, CA 


Dennis Martin, winemaker 
Fetzer Vineyards, Hopland, CA 


Dick Doré and Bill Wathen, 
partners/winemakers 
Foxen Vineyards, Santa Maria, CA 


Eric Cinnamon, winemaker 
Leeward Winery, Ventura, CA 


Richard Longoria, owner/ 
winemaker, 

Richard Longoria Winery, 
Los Olivos, CA 


Dane Stark, owner/winemaker 
Page Mill Winery, Los Altos Hills, CA 


Stephen Dooley, owner/ 
winemaker, Stephen Ross Winery, 
San Luis Obispo, CA 


Lane Tanner, owner/winemaker 
Lane Tanner Winery, 
Santa Maria, CA 


Chris Whitcraft, owner/winemaker 
Whitcraft Wines, Ballard, CA 
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Selection 13. 

Lane Tanner has parts of blocks G 
(Pommard clone), N block (Selection 
13), and T block (Selection 22). Chris 
Whitcraft’s fruit comes from N block 
(Selection 13) and Q block (Pommard 
clone). 

Au Bon Climat’s Jim Clendenen 
favors the Pommard clone, both in 
established and newer plantings, 
because it has no inherent green, veggie 
character, and it colors well. However, 
he looks forward to working with the 
Mount Eden clone, 2A, and the Dijon 
clones in newer plantings and _antici- 
pates that they may set a standard 
above Pommard. 

Despite sourcing Pinot Noir from dif- 
ferent blocks at Bien Nacido, all fea- 
tured producers agree on the following 
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BIEN NACIDO VINEYARDS 
Pinot Noir blocks 
are shaded 


common descriptors for their wines: 
dark, fleshy, forward, “in your face” red 
fruits, and “sappy.” This latter descrip- 
tor is somewhat regional and is defined 
by Foxen’s Bill Wathen as “oozing sen- 
sual fruit.” It refers more to texture and 
flavor than aromatics. Hard spice com- 
ponents, including cinnamon, nutmeg, 
cardamom, white and black pepper, all- 
spice, and anise, are also present. Chris 
Whitcraft adds cola and chocolate. 

“Hard spice elements and big, 
upfront fruit are site specific,” Wathen 
maintains. “It’s not as bright fruit as 
vineyards three miles west seem to 
have.” 

Could a Bien Nacido vineyard-desig- 
nated Pinot Noir be easily identified in a 
blind tasting? Steve Dooley responds, “I 
think it can. Bien Nacido has its own 
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character, and frequently in blind tast- 
ings, we refer to a Pinot Noir as having 
Bien Nacido characters that are vine- 
yard specific. 

“The white peppery notes frequently 
are the major clue, along with raspberry 
fruitiness and obvious, forward fruit 
that jumps out. Because I also source 
Pinot Noir from other vineyards, I’ve 
come to recognize Bien Nacido as 
unique.” 

Lane Tanner says that the finish is full, 
not seriously complex, but the forward 
fruit recognized in the aroma carries 
through to the palate in a bold finish. 


Training, trellising, rootstock 

While the training and trellising are 
not uniform, the vast majority of blocks 
are vertical trellis with moveable wires. 
Over the years, they have been con- 
verted from “sprawl” to vertical shoot 
position (VSP). 

All replanting or new planting is trel- 
lised, using VSP. The 7x12 spacing of 20 
years ago has changed, depending on 
the block, to 3x8 or 4x8. The majority of 
rows are north-south now, and replants 
continue or convert to that direction 
because it offers better sun exposure 
throughout the day. 

Bien Nacido is definitely affected by a 
daily west wind which averages 15 
miles per hour each afternoon. North- 
south directed rows break up the wind 
and slow it down. The western rows get 
the brunt of this wind, but serve as a 
wind break for the remainder of the 
vines. 

With respect to rootstock, Bien 
Nacido is only beginning a learning 
curve. The majority of Pinot Noir 
planted at Bien Nacido is on its own 
roots. From vineyards planted five 
years ago, fruit is just beginning to be 
picked, and a few producers have 
experimented with small amounts of 
wine. 

“In Santa Maria, this is very much the 
first generation for trying any root- 
stocks,” Clendenen notes. “I’m inter- 
ested in Riparia Gloire, but it hasn’t 
been available.” 

Of the rootstocks being used, 5C, SO4, 
and 101-14 are choices that stand out, 
but some 3309, 1103P, and 420A have 
also been used. Bien Nacido is striving 
for clonal diversity in the vineyard to 
make more complex wines and to pre- 
vent becoming a monoculture. 


“Pinot Noir can have so many differ- 
ent flavors; you don’t want just one,” 
Tanner adds. It appears that rootstock 
has a lesser impact on flavor than clonal 
material based on harvest results from 
young vines. 

“There’s so little history with using 
these rootstocks that you reduce your 
losses by using a broad variety if you're 
worried about making a mistake,” 
Bernardus winemaker Don Blackburn 
suggests. “We'll also learn a lot more 
this way.” 


Balancing crop loads 

All winemakers participating in this 
discussion are very involved in the 
vineyard. They make their wishes 
known, and vineyard management 
tries to accomplish those things where 
possible. 

“The vine needs to be balanced — 
leaves to crop — and every year is dif- 
ferent,” says Bob Miller. “In 1997, we 
had a lot of growth on the vines and a 
big crop. We start the season with leaf- 
ing and shoot removal. This is followed 
by hedging and fruit dropping. We 
want the crop that will yield the best 
fruit, and this varies year to year and 
vine to vine. If we look at a 10-year 
period, we’ve had anything between 
less than one ton per acre (TPA) to 4.5 
TPA.” 

“The quality is always there, but the 
flavors can vary,” says Tanner. “We’ve 
come to understand that the vines 
decide what to do, and the vineyard 
management tries to go along with 
Mother Nature.” 

“Bigger crops take longer to ripen,” 
adds Miller. “If a wet autumn is pre- 
dicted, we will thin a large crop by 
dropping less-colored bunches at 80% 
veraison.” 

“This whole thing about low yields is 
overstated,” Clendenen contends. “In 
1995, I made some of the worst wines 
I've made in 15 years with yields at 0.5 
TPA and I also made the some of the 
best wines. There was no correlation, 
except from vineyards where we had 
green clusters and wildly uneven ripen- 
ing, the wine was.of poor quality. In 
1993, one of Bien Nacido’s largest crops, 
the wines were all high quality, but I’m 
not suggesting 4.5 TPA as some target.” 


Harvest maturity 
Each winemaker has his or her own 
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picking criteria. Sugar and pH samples 
are taken, the results of which are given 
to winemakers, but it is the winemak- 
ers’ call after they walk the blocks and 
taste the fruit. 

“Because of our distance from the 
vineyard, my approach is different,” 
Blackburn explains. “I empower the 
vineyard management by making it 
clear that I attribute to them all of the 
quality of the grapes. The more often I 
get their opinion, the more we develop a 
good dialogue. 

“The most important parameter is 
looking at a vine overall and getting a 
feel for how it is holding the fruit. 
Tasting fruit is valuable, but if I just have 
a grape in my hand and can’t see the 
vine, it doesn’t tell me much. You 
always have to ask yourself, if I wait 
until tomorrow, will the grape be better 
or worse. Vine appearance and flavor 
give clues.” 

Within a window of harvest parame- 
ters, Brix levels range from a low of 22.5" 
to a high of 24.5°. Foxen has always 
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picked between 23° and 24.5° Brix. 
Tanner, and Whitcraft are content with 
lower sugar levels for their style, but 
have picked at 24° if that’s what it takes 
to get the desired flavor spectrum. 
Fetzer, Longoria, and Stephen Ross 
want greater ripeness and therefore 
have higher sugar levels, around 23° 
Brix as the bottom of their range. 

Earlier picked fruit tends to have 
titratable acidity between 0.90 to 1.0 
whereas fruit with higher sugar levels 
drops to a TA of 0.80. Regardless of Brix, 
pH levels average 3.3 to 3.4. 


Whole clusters, berries, and stems 
“For many of us what we do in the 
cellar is equipment-driven,” Tanner 
remarks. “Tt’s a reaction to the grapes 
also,” Page Mill’s Dane Stark adds. “In 
1995, we were all struck by the size of 
the bunches and stalk to berry ratio. We, 
therefore, decided not to put the fruit 
through a destemmer/ crusher. We used 
whole clusters and pulled the stalks out 
by hand. It was labor intensive, but to 


make good wine you have to react to a 
given vintage.” 

This is Chris Whitcraft’s method 
every year, because he does not have a 
destemmer/crusher, and uses a basket 
press. No electricity is used at any time 
in production of Whitcraft’s Pinot Noir. 

Dooley is not a proponent of whole 
clusters and is vehemently against using 
stems in a Pinot Noir fermentation. He 
prefers a whole berry fermentation with 
some carbonic maceration within the 
berry. His past experience using stems 
resulted in wines with high pH and the 
aromatics and flavors of tomato juice. 

Tanner favors whole berries and sug- 
gests for every 1.3 tons of berries adding 
back about four pounds of clean, 
healthy stems to add a touch of tannin. 

Clendenen suggests that projections 
about percent of whole berries in a fer- 
mentation is purely an_ estimate. 
“Someone could look at a lot of grapes 
coming from the destemmer and state 
it’s 75% whole berries, and I would look 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 63. 
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Millcreek Manufacturing Co. 

Millcreek Manufacturing Co. intro- 
duces its new Row Mulcher, a machine 
that automatically applies organic 
mulch and compost in rows for vine- 
yard application. In field tests, the 
machine has proven highly effective for 
applying materials in variable depths 
to specific grower requirements. Using 
simple controls, the operator can adjust 
the depth and width of the application 
pattern from 18” to 48” wide, and from 
Z-inch to 10” deep. 

“We have made mulch and compost 
application more efficient and cost- 
effective for grapegrowers,” says Joe 
Glick, Millcreek president. “The use of 
mulch and compost helps reduce herbi- 
cide applications for weed control, 


increases soil moisture retention, helps 
protect vines from cold over-winter, 
and can help improve soil conditions. 
We have adapted simple, proven 
spreader technology to minimize labor 
and help more growers increase their 
use of mulch and compost in their cul- 
tivation programs.” 

With prices starting under $5,000, the 
Millcreek Row Mulcher is available in 
five sizes: from 3.4 to 13 cubic yard 
capacity and comes in 60-inch and 84- 
inch widths. One operator can apply 
organic material to a typical acre in 
about two hours. Millcreek also builds 
custom Row Mulchers for special 
applications. 

For more information, contact: 

Millcreek Manufacturing Co. 

tel: 717/656-3050 
Please see our ad, page 23. 


Weed Badger Division 

Weed Badger Division manufactures 
a full line of hydraulic rotary vineyard 
tillers and other in-row management 
tools. More than 10 upgradeable Weed 
Badger models provide cost-effective 
tool carriers for a variety of attach- 
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ments including the Sweeper/ Tiller 
attachment, Cyclone Spade™, and 
Brush Rake attachment. 

Weed Badger high-speed, precision, 
in-row rotary tillage is an economical 
alternative to chemical weed control. 
Weed Badger is more than just a grape 
hoe. It is the only tool of its type to 
remove big weeds, aerate, and sweep 
trash out of the rows — a real boost to 
IPM programs. It is the #1 choice for 
conventional grapegrowers, organic 
growers, and research centers. 

Weed Badger removes all weeds in 
the strips including Johnson Grass, 
Bermuda Grass, and increasingly her- 
bicide-resistant weeds without the 
hassles, risks, and potential legal 
problems from workers or neighbors. 
Removing vegetation from the strip 
reduces insect pests linked with vine 
diseases and controls mice, voles, and 
other rodent pests by allowing preda- 
tors to do their job. 


Weed Badger Division has produced 
high quality, rugged vineyard tools for 
over 18 years. Take advantage of excel- 
lent factory-direct service and prices. 

For more information or to receive a free video, 
contact: 

Weed Badger Division 

5673 SE 95 Ave., Marion, ND 58466 

tel: 800/437-3392; fax: 701/778-7501 
Please see our ad, page 12. 


Sonoma Grapevines, Inc. 

Sonoma Grapevines, Inc., (SGI) will 
begin the 1998 grafting season with 
demand at record levels and increased 
availability of the most sought after 
rootstocks. This new availability 
includes 101-14, 1103, Schwarzmann, 
3309, S04, 110R, and Riparia Gloire 
among over 20 rootstocks planted in 
the nursery’s new certified rootstock 
increase block. Planted in 1995, this 
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100-acre block has reached bearing age 
at an excellent time. The additional 
rootstock acreage and varieties of root- 
stock allow Sonoma Grapevines’ cus- 
tomers much greater choice. 

SGI grafted 11,147,912 vines in 1997. 
Chardonnay led the varieties with 
3,165,304 grafts, using 12 different 
Chardonnay clones. Cabernet Sauvig- 
non was second with 2,105,357. Third 
most vines were Merlot at 1,495,102. 
Pinot Noir orders were 1,283,356, from 
22 Pinot Noir clones. There were 
623,655 Sauvignon Blanc vines sold. 
The most frequently grafted rootstock 
in 1997 was 5C followed in order by 
$04, 110R, Freedom, 3309, 1103, 44-53, 
and 101-14. 


Sonoma Grapevines is keeping pace 
with the growth of the industry. More 
acreage and facilities were added in 
1997. The nursery now has four sepa- 
rate grafting facilities. Each set up is 
unique, designed to serve different cus- 
tomer needs. The nursery can handle 
customers orders from one vine to well 
over one million vines. SGI established 
a web site in 1997 and is also publishing 
a newsletter. 
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For more information, contact: 
Sonoma Grapevines, Inc. 
1919 Dennis Ln., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 
tel: 707/542-5510; fax: 707/542-4801 
Growing fields 
13011 South Jameson Ave., Burrel, CA 93656 
tel: 209/866-5408; fax: 209/866-0305 
e-mail: sgi@sonomagrape.com 
Internet: www.sonomagrape.com 
Please see our ad, page 72. 


SnapMax™ 

The mini-greenhouse that nurtures 
your quality vines! Anthony Tesselaar 
USA listened to what growers wanted 
— to take out the variables; to reduce 
the handwork, to smooth out the 
extremes of the weather, to deny those 
pesky rabbits a meal, to increase the 
quality of their crop. 

The SnapMax™ mini-greenhouse 
vine protector was invented and first 
marketed in Australia, and in just two 
years, growers have made SnapMax™ a 
market leader in Australia. This one 
piece (nothing to misplace) vine protec- 
tor does away with stakes by snapping 
directly onto the fruiting wire, while 
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the base is held in the soil. This mini- 
greenhouse, with its elongated shape, 
will train and nurture young vines until 
they make it to the fruiting wire. So 
simple — and yet so easy. 

SnapMax™ units are carefully col- 
ored to produce the soft filtered light of 
the traditional greenhouse, with venti- 
lation holes for airflow ventilation, pro- 
viding a microclimate that is best for 
your quality vines. 

With SnapMax™, you can care for 
your vines with less effort! If you need 
access to the young vine to remove 
useless growth, you simply snap the 
SnapMax™ open and then snap it shut 
— it is easy, it is fast, and it saves time. 
Once the vine is safely enclosed in its 
own microclimate, you can go ahead 
with weed control by using labor-sav- 
ing mechanical spraying methods. 
The SnapMax™ lock keeps the spray 
out and the vine safe. 

For more information and a SnapMax'™™ sample, 
contact: 

Anthony Tesselaar USA 

550 W 135th St., Gardena, CA 90248 

tel: 310/323-3210; fax: 310/329-8338 
Please see our ad, page 3. 


Jim’s Supply 

Jim’s Supply manufactures a variety 
of trellising products including: high- 
strength metal grapestakes, line posts, 
vertical line posts, spaded tubular end 
posts, standard style crossarms, GDC, 
lyre and “V” crossarms (shown in 
accompanying photo), post extensions, 
metal arbor systems, and trellis braces. 

New innovations in vineyard trellising 
are producing better quality and yield 
from new and old vineyards. Jim’s 
Supply is in the forefront with new 
stakes, end posts, and trellis designs. The 
new Rolled Edge Vertical Line Post and 
the Superstake, specially designed to 
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save wear on mechanical harvester 
blades, are sturdy and environmentally 
correct metal posts designed and manu- 
factured by Jim’s Supply. 

Jim’s Supply also distributes vine- 
yard products including: wood grape- 
stakes and end posts, quality high-ten- 
sile trellising wire, tying supplies, nails, 
staples, electric fencing, fence tension- 
ers, preformed vineline connectors, 
screw and anchor systems products, 
crimp sleeves, and tools. 

Jim’s Supply has stores in Calistoga 
and Bakersfield and additional sales staff 
in Fresno, Santa Barbara, and Monterey 
counties. To find out how to optimize 
your canopy management with the trel- 
lis designed for your growing area and 
variety, and to order vineyard products, 
call the Bakersfield location. 

For more information, contact: 

Jim’s Supply Co., Inc. 

3530 Pierce Rd., Bakersfield, CA 93308 

tel: 800/423-8016 or 805/324-6514; 

fax: 805/324-6566 

4102 A St. Helena Hwy, Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707 /942-JIMS (5467); fax: 707/942-9752 

In Fresno, tel: 209/420-5365 
Please see our ad, page 58. 


American Nursery 

American Nursery uses certified 
scion wood and rootstocks and applies 
the highest quality standards to pro- 
vide customers with premium grafted 
grapevines. American Nursery gives a 
full commitment, service, and know- 
how to your planting needs and guar- 
antees for successful vine growth. The 
company’s rootstock operation is 
located in Mendocino County, CA. 

In 1997, American Nursery supplied 
potted green vines to California grape- 
growers from its greenhouse facility in 
Zamora. The grafting and growing of 
the nursery stock to produce dormant 
benchgrafts is done in Ontario, Canada. 
Through its main office in Madison, 
VA, American Nursery ships its pre- 
mium, one-year-old _benchgrafts 
throughout the grapegrowing regions 
of the U.S. 

For more information, contact: 

American Nursery 

Joachim Hollerith 

Route 1, Box 87 B1 Madison, VA 22727 

tel: 540/948-5064; fax: 540/948-5150 
Please see our ad, page 24. 
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Equipment That Works 

Now you can dig holes for planting 
vines without leaving the tractor seat, 
using a Vineyard Auger from Equip- 
ment That Works. 

With fully hydraulic operation, the 
unit mounts on the side of your tractor 
where you can see what you are doing. 
You control all functions with on-board 
controls. The Vineyard Auger stows 
and travels within the tractor track. The 
mounted unit will easily fit between 
vine rows. 

For replacement planting, simply 
lower auger, extend under the trellis 
wire, drill hole, raise auger from hole, 
retract boom, raise to travel position, 
and move to next location. The whole 
operation is performed while you 
watch from your tractor. 

Setting up a field is very easy. With 
plant locations marked, the boom need 
never be lifted to the stowed position. 
Simply bore a hole, raise the boom to 
clear auger from hole, and move to next 
location. Up to 250 holes per hour have 
been reported. 

Mounting kits are available for any 
tractor. Unit operates on 10 to 20 GPM. 
A control valve is included in the stan- 
dard package as well as all necessary 
hoses. Four bolts and two quick discon- 
nects make removing the Vineyard 
Auger from your tractor easy. Custom 
auger sizes are available. 

For more information, contact: 

Equipment That Works 

tel: 800/242-4479 or 816/421-1828; 

fax 816/421-7560 
Please see our ad, page 69. 


PELLENC America, Inc. 

PELLENC America, Inc., offers a new 
electric motor in the heart of a powerful 
battery-powered pruning shear called 
the P2000! Power-assisted pruning 
improves productivity but usually 
requires a bulky power source and 
awkward hoses for compressed air or 
hydraulic pressure. 

Not anymore... 

A unique 12-0z brushless motor, 
developed and manufactured by PEL- 
LENC, produces % horsepower at 
12,000 rpm and is so reliable that it car- 
ries a three-year warranty. 

The microprocessor-controlled elec- 
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tronic module connects to the 26.4 volt 
ni-cad battery fitted on an ergonomi- 
cally designed belt. The belt assembly 
weighs 5 lbs whereas the pruning shear 
weighs 2 lbs and cuts up to 30mm. The 
fast charger recharges the battery in one 
hour, and the shear makes 9,000 cuts on 
one charge. 

Successfully marketed in Europe for 
many years, the P2000 now has 42,500 
users. 

PELLENC America, Inc., opened in 
Reno, NV, in 1996. Besides importing the 
battery-powered tools and parts made in 
France, this office is setting up a dealers 
network. Dealers’ technicians are trained 
annually by the factory to provide the 
best possible customer service. 

Shipping, receiving, and warranty 
services are provided by Industrial 
Equipment Repair of Sparks, NV. 

For more information, contact: 

PELLENC America, Inc. 

Jean-Claude Soleil 

tel: 702/853-3455; fax: 702/853-4554 

e-mail: pellenc@accutek.com 
Please see our ad, page 11. 


AIM, Inc. 

Ag Industrial Manufacturing (AIM) 
offers the new, patented, “Sonoma 
Leafer,” which directs a supeheated 
vapor (400°F) to the fruit zone, remov- 
ing leaves and reducing insect pests. 

The Sonoma Leafer was developed in 
collaboration with Gallo Sonoma in 
Healdsburg, CA. Originally conceived 
by Jeff Lyon, viticulturist at Gallo 
Sonoma, the Leafer was used in Gallo 
Sonoma vineyards with excellent 
results in 1997. 

The Leafer is a steam generator 
which super-heats deionized water to 
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600°F. As the trailer-mounted Leafer is 


pulled along the vine rows at 1.0 to 1.5 
mph, a vapor is directed through an 
adjustable diffuser onto the vine 
canopy at the fruiting level, reaching 
leaves at about 400°F, wilting the 
leaves, which dry and eventually fall. 
The grapes, leaves at the top of the 
canopy, and the vines themselves 
remain unharmed. 

The leafer was used on Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Chardonnay, Merlot, 
Sauvignon Blanc, and Zinfandel from 
when berries were buckshot size and 
larger until veraison. The Leafer was 
run on the east side of the north-south 
rows, and the north side of east-west 
rOWS. 

Claude Brown of AIM, Inc., says the 
Leafer will be available in 1998 and cost 
about $35,000. 

For more information, contact: 

AIM, Inc. 

110 S. Beckman Rd., Lodi, CA 95241 

tel: 800/700-2461; fax: 209/333-0736 


Chapman Lampson 
Insurance Services 

Since 1981, Chapman Lampson 
Insurance Services has been assisting 
growers with signing up for Federal 
Multi-Peril Crop Insurance, which 
includes free catastrophic (CAT) cover- 
age. Multi-Peril Crop Insurance is now 
the only safety net available in the 
event of a natural disaster which results 
in crop loss. Secretary of Agriculture 
Dan Glickman has announced that crop 
insurance will no longer be available 
through local USDA Farm Service 
Agencies. As part of the 1996 Federal 
Agriculture Improvement & Reform 
Act, catastrophic (CAT) crop insurance 
is available exclusively through private 
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crop insurance companies. 

Chapman Lampson agents specialize 
in crop insurance and currently insure 
over 100,000 acres of wine grapes in 
California and the Pacific Northwest. 
The agency handles 95% of the paper- 
work, so signing up is easy and hassle- 
free. All growers are eligible if they 
meet three simple requirements. The 
deadline to sign-up for 1998 is 
approaching. 

To sign-up or find out more information, contact: 

Chapman Lampson Insurance Services 

1601 I Street, Ste. 370, Modesto, CA 95341 

tel: 800/742-8494; fax: 209/523-0362 
Please see our ad, page 20. 


Duarte Nursery, Inc. 

The Duarte Nursery Big Pot Bench- 
graft is one of the best options for a new 
vineyard. Duarte’s potted vines are the 
most mature available. Direct planting 
allows each vine’s root system to estab- 
lish quickly in your vineyard’s soil. By 
providing potted green and potted dor- 
mant vines, Duarte Nursery makes 
year-round planting an option for 
grapegrowers. 

Duarte offers one of California’s 
best vineyard service teams. Stephan 
Daniels, Markus  Bokisch, Steve 
Scheuber, and John Duarte are avail- 
able to provide sales and service 
throughout California’s grapegrowing 
regions. With the use of Big Pot 
Benchgrafts backed by consultation 
from Duarte’s vineyard service team, 
you're guaranteed a successful plant- 
ing. 

For more information, contact: 

Duarte Nursery, Inc. 

1555 Baldwin Rd., Hughson, CA 95326 

tel: 800/GRAFTED or 209/531-0351; 

fax: 209/531-0352 
Please see our ad, page 44. 


BLUE-X° Vine Shelters 


Using a unique two-piece construc- 
tion method (patent pending), BLUE- 
X" shelters provide each vine with a 
micro-climate that is more conducive to 
vine growth. This environment of 
increased humidity and blue light (the 
light used by plants) is free of growth 
stopping winds and protected from 
deadly herbicides and _leaf-eating 
rodents. 
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Vines in BLUE-X” shelters grow to 
the wire faster than non-sheltered vines 
with little or no training cost. Whether 
installed in the spring on dormant 
plantings or vines pruned back to two 
buds or placed on green growing plants 
in late spring or summer, BLUE-X- 
shelters work. If the vine has roots and 
a complete graft, BLUE-X” shelters can 
help it become a producing vine faster. 

When using BLUE-X’ shelters, you 
get a quality product and quality ser- 
vice to match. In a recent customer sur- 
vey, 96% of respondents said they 
would give a positive recommendation 
to growers considering using BLUE-X” 
shelters. 


Additionally, 82% would purchase 
BLUE-X” shelters again; 88% were 
happy with their decision to purchase 
BLUE-X” shelters, and 79% felt they 
received exceptional service. 


For more information and samples, contact: 
BLUE-X’ Shelters 
Greg Glunt 


PO Box 818, Rancho Cordova, CA 95741 
tel: 888 / 472-5839; fax: 916/858-1272 


Kimco Manufacturing, Inc. 

With the Kimco Model-9300, in-row 
cultivation of vines has evolved from 
infancy in the early 1980s to a highly 
efficient means of mechanical weed 
control by mid-1990s. The Kimco oper- 
ates in virtually allterrain, from flat to 
hills. The Kimco can remove weeds and 
grasses from fresh-sprouted to six feet 
high. It can operate in rocky, hard, soft, 
wet, or dry soil. Whether the vineyards 
are irrigated by flood, sprinkler, or drip 
(as long as the line is suspended) the 
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Kimco works equally well. The row 
surface can be flat or in berms. 

With the introduction of a front 
mount, the Kimco operates in virtu- 
ally any row width where a tractor 
will fit. For the larger grower, the 
Kimco can be double-mounted (one 
on each side of the tractor) to more 
than double productivity. 

In all cases, the Kimco is mounted in 
front of the operator for easier control. 
With the standard automatic trip, the 
operator can concentrate on driving 
and allow the machine to cycle as the 
trip contacts a vine. The operator has a 
manual override to provide complete 
control. 

The Kimco’s versatility and effi- 
ciency are overshadowed only by its 
durability. It was designed and built 
to operate every day with only mini- 
mal maintenance. 

For more information contact: 

Kimco Mfg., Inc. 

9200 W. Barstow, Fresno, CA 93722 

tel: 800-356-9641; fax: 209-277-9358 

e-mail: Kimcotill@juno.com 
Please see our ad, page 73. 


A&P Ag Structures, Inc. 

A&P Ag Structures, Inc., designs, 
sells, and installs new, innovative agri- 
cultural trellis designs for the viticul- 
tural industry. 

A&P’s design department is 
devoted to making grapegrowing eas- 
ier and more productive. New 
designs, such as the A&P rotator, are 
rigorously tested to assure a long life 
and trouble-free trellis. The rotator 
system is similar to a GDC system 
except canopy arms can be rotated out 
to open the vine center to slow down 
vigor and then rotated back together 
to allow for mechanical harvesting. 

In addition to trellises, the company 
also sells improved vineyard products 
such as vine clips, strainers, thread- 
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laid wire, posts, and many everyday 
products. 

Materials in A&P products have been 
tested for strength and _ longevity. 
Trellises are made of rail steel metal, the 
same metal used for railroad rails and 
stop signs. All new rail steel products are 
pull-tested by A&P and independent 
labs to insure the longest life possible. 

The company’s installation crews can 
install complete or partial systems and 
use specialized equipment to make 
installation fast and efficient. A&P’s 
customized pounders enable crews to 
pound almost any post or stake in sec- 
onds and are equipped with large drills 
to reduce post damage when pounding 
into hardpan. 

A&P strives to design and sell only 
the best products and install with the 
best crews and equipment, serving 
clients who want quality and longevity. 
The A&P Ag Structures, Inc., motto is 
“Supporting the grape industry one vine at 
a time.” 

For more information, contact: 

A&P Ag Structures, Inc. 

11266 Avenue 264, Visalia, CA 93277 

tel: 209 / 685-8700; fax: 209 / 685-8622 
Please see our ad, page 8. 


Terra Spase 

Terra Spase offers the latest technolo- 
gies for the study of vineyard soils, 
weather, vine growth, and fruit produc- 
tion. The company uses its own cus- 
tomized GIS software program, Terroir ™, 
to produce soil variability maps of up to 
20 different surface and subsurface soil 
variables and to calculate soil vigor 
potential. 


weekly map of 
Precipitation 


Terra Spase operates networks of 
Adcon telemetry weather stations and 
produces weekly weather and disease 
risk maps for areas of Napa, Sonoma, 
Santa Barbara, and Monterey coun- 
ties. Using aerial multispectral 
imagery (ADAR 5500), Terra Spase 
produced NDVI (normalized differ- 
ence vegetation index) images of vine- 
yard canopy density in Napa, 
Sonoma, and Lake counties during the 
1995 and 1997 seasons. 

Terroir™ maps are used in scion, root- 
stock, spacing, and trellis selection, 
vineyard feasibility analysis, vineyard 
design and layout, irrigation and 
drainage design, and site specific fertil- 
izer and soil amendment applications. 
Terra Spase weather data and disease 
risk maps are used for monitoring 
potential powdery mildew occurrence, 
tracking growing conditions, estimat- 
ing evapotranspiration, monitoring soil 
moisture, and calculating growing 
degree days. 

The company’s aerial imagery has 
been used in a project to segment uni- 
form blocks at harvest (CRUSH 97) and 
to map vine canopy densities for 
improving pruning decisions, nutri- 
tion, and irrigation management. 

For more information, contact: 

Terra Spase 

609 Cabot Way, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/254-7519; fax: 707 / 254-7553 


California Grapevine Nursery 

California Grapevine Nursery, Inc., is a 
grapevine nursery certified by the state 
of California Department of Food & 
Agriculture, providing growers with 
high-quality planting materials. Avail- 
able products include dormant root- 
stock, dormant grafted vines, and cut- 
tings all at very competitive prices. 
Offering 21 varieties of rootstock and 
many varieties of scionwood, the com- 
pany is now taking orders for 1999, 
including custom grafting. Using state of 
the art nursery practices, California 
Grapevine Nursery is not only dedicated 
to providing customers with the highest 
quality plants available, but also with 
excellent, efficient customer service. 

For more information, contact: 

California Grapevine Nursery, Inc. 

1085 Galleron Road, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 800/344-5688; fax: 707 / 963-1840 
Please see our ad, page 28. 
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Ferrari Tractor CIE 

Antonio Carraro Transporters offer 
the ideal machine for mounting 
sprayers or lime/compost spreaders 
for close vineyard work. Many other 
uses, such as carrying trellising, irriga- 
tion materials, and cuttings, will make 
this a versatile addition to your equip- 
ment inventory. 


Based upon current tractor models 
for 26hp to 7Ohp, these true 4x4 trans- 
porters go where you need to go and will 
carry one to two tons. Equipped with 
standard rear PTOs, they can power 
sprayers, spreaders, or compressors. 

The optional front three-PT and 
optional front PTO give even more flexi- 
bility. Add a front mower when you 
need extra capacity. Haul fruit at harvest 
time or mount a hydraulic boom to self 
load. Some transporters even offer cabs. 

Contact Ferrari Tractor CIE to ask 
Eugene Canales to show you what can 
work for you. He has already config- 
ured transporters for compost spread- 
ing in closely planted orchards. 

For more information, contact: 

Ferrari Tractor CIE 

PO Box 1045, Gridley, CA 95948 

tel: 916/846-6401; fax: 916/846-0390 

web site: www.approtecag.com 


Vinifera, Inc. 

Vinifera, Inc., produces high quality 
disease-tested, green-grafted wine and 
table grapevines. Vinifera’s grafted 
vines are the result of in-house ELISA 
diagnostic testing, meticulous green- 
house propagation methods, and a 
unique “herbaceous” grafting process. 

A Clean Start: Foundation stock is in- 
house ELISA-tested for leafroll, corky 
bark, and fanleaf virus disease before 
propagation and grafting. After green 
grafting, vines are delivered or field- 
finished to industry standards. 


A Strong Graft: Vinifera uses an 
“herbaceous grafting” method in which 
green scion cuttings are grafted onto 
green rootstocks. Herbaceous grafting 
results in vigorous vines with virtually 
undetectable graft unions and excep- 
tionally well-developed root systems. 

Excellent Selection: Vinifera offers 
over 12 rootstocks and a broad selection 
of varietals and clones. Available root- 
stocks include: 101-14, P1103, 5C, SO4, 
44-53, 3309, 110R, Freedom and Riparia 
Gloire. 

Availability: Green-grafted, bareroot 
dormants are available as early as 
January; green-grafted, pot-dormant 
plants are available as early as March; 
green-grafted green growing plants are 
available as early as May. 

For more information and complete product 
availability list, contact: 

Vinifera, Inc. 

Dave Nelson, tel: 800/648-1681 

James F, Pratt, tel: 707/773-4557 

4288 Bodega Avenue, Petaluma, CA 94952 

tel: 707/773-4557; fax: 707/773-0665 
Please see our ad, page 61. 


Treessentials Company 

Treessentials Company is the maker of 
the original Supertube” and Supertube 
Clipper Grow Tube. Supertube Grow 
Tubes produce thick-stemmed vines 
with healthy root/ shoot ratios. (Stem 
volume and strong root systems are the 
key to bigger, earlier yields.) 

Supertube Grow Tubes: eare proven 
in hot and cool climates; *promote 
accelerated, balanced shoot and root 
growth; *protect vines from animal 
damage, sandblasting, and desiccating 
winds; *reduce irrigation during vine 
establishment; *reduce vine mortality; 
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*permit in-row weed control with 
glyphosate; *provide uniform growth; 
*reduce vine-training costs; and 
reduce the time period necessary to 
achieve full production. 

Treessentials Company employs expe- 
rienced and knowledgeable staff with 
horticulture-related backgrounds and 
extensive field experience. The company 
conducts ongoing research and develop- 
ment with universities and growers 
under actual field conditions. Plant 
physiology principles and rigorous test- 
ing are the driving force behind 
Treessentials Company’s product devel- 
opment. The company is solely commit- 
ted to developing superior solutions for 
plant growth. “Our business is growing 
plants,” says Treessentials Company’s 
Joe Lais. “It is all we do!” 

Refer to the September /October, 
1997 issue of PWV for profiles of suc- 
cessful, innovative growers using 
Supertube Grow Tubes. 

For more information about product size avail- 
ability, research-backed information, and distribu- 
tors in your area, contact: 

Treessentials Company 

PO Box 7097, St. Paul, MN 55107 

tel: 800/634-2843; fax: 800/809-5818 
Please see our ad, page 32. 


Western Square Industries 
Western Square Industries (WSI) 
manufactures two-ton harvest bins for 
the “valley system” and a variety of 
field trailers for use with two-ton valley 
bins, half-ton and quarter-ton plastic 
bins, and those famous yellow boxes. 
Western Square is best known as a 
vineyard supplier for its narrow row 
trailers. WSI is the only manufacturer 
of narrow-row trailers which can take 
four-foot wide bins down a six-foot 
wide row. Models which fall into this 
category are the blue trailer, which 
holds either one valley bin or two 4’x4’ 
plastic bins, and the gray trailer, which 
accommodates three 4’x4’ plastic bins. 
Both these models feature plastic slides 
and ramps which allow the bins to slide 
smoothly off the rear of the trailer using 
the three-point hitch on a tractor. 
Western Square also makes a green 
trailer for use in conventional rows 
(over 8’ wide) which accommodate 
either a valley bin or two 4’x4’ plastic 
bins. This trailer also has plastic slides 
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for easy off-loading to the ground. For 
valley bin users, this trailer makes it 
unnecessary to have a forklift at the 
roadhead until the flatbed truck arrives 
to take away the whole truckload. 

In addition to the above, Western 
Square makes two items for use with 
those famous yellow picking boxes: a 
trailer for rows as narrow as Six feet, 
which carries 48 boxes, and a handcart 
for rows as narrow as one meter, which 
carries five boxes. 

For more information, contact: 

Western Square Industries 

1621 Broadway, Stockton, CA 95205 

tel: 209/944-0921: fax: 209/944-0934 

or 1500 Whitehall Ln., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707 / 963-1584; fax: 707 / 963-7213 
Please see our ad, page 71. 


Central Valley Builders & 


Agricultural Supply 

California Central Valley Builders & 
Agricultural Supply has two locations 
in Napa Valley with complete invento- 
ries in vineyard irrigation, drainage, 
trellising, harvest supplies, erosion con- 
trol, and specialty products. 

In addition, Central Valley has a sales 
office serving the Monterey/San Luis 
Obispo area. The company’s three out- 
side salespeople sell and service prod- 
ucts; their territories include California’s 
grapegrowing regions. This team of 
Larry Dones, Frank Jimenez, and Ric 
Bergman will troubleshoot any installa- 
tion or product problems. 

Central Valley’s solid relations with 
vendors guarantees excellent support 
and back-up for products. For growers 
operating near Napa or St. Helena, 
Central Valley offers convenient, one- 
stop irrigation/trellising facilities for 
easy pick up. If you prefer to have your 
order delivered, the company’s piggy- 
back forklift trucks make on-site deliv- 
ery easy. Central Valley can meet your 
lumber and other building materials 
needs too! 

For more information, contact: 

Central Valley Builders & Agricultural 

Supply 

St. Helena: Larry Dones or Frank Jimenez 

tel: 707 / 963-3622; fax: 707/963-8952 

Napa: John Williams 

tel: 707 / 257-8888; fax: 707 / 257-8895 

Monterey-San Luis Obispo area: Ric Bergman 

tel: 408 /336-4536; fax: 408/336-3760 
Please see our ad, page 38. 
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ASV Distribution, Inc. 

ASV Distribution offers the Posi- 
Track HD 4500 and 4520, which both 
feature a complete grease-less under- 
carriage and other low-maintenance 
features. The HD 4500 is powered by an 
80hp John Deere 4.5-liter diesel, and the 
HD 4520 is powered by a 115hp John 
Deere 4.5-liter turbo diesel. 


The Posi-Track HD features a remov- 
able Category 2 three-point hitch and a 
45hp hydraulic PTO shaft. The rubber- 
tracked Posi-Track exerts only 2.65psi 
ground pressure. The versatile Posi- 
Track can be transformed into a com- 
pact dozer, featuring a six-way blade, 
or into a loader with a universal quick- 
attach, and can accept attachments 
such as: brushcutters, forks, post-hole 
diggers, trenchers, and backhoes. 

The tracks are 18-inch-wide rub- 
ber/Kevlar. Operating weight (with a 
three-point hitch) is 7,700 Ibs. The Posi- 
Track has two standard auxiliary 
pumps for attachments, 19gpm and 
30gpm. 

For more information, contact: 

ASV Distribution, Inc. 

840 Lily Ln., Grand Rapids, MN 55744 

tel: 218/327-3434 or 800/346-5954; 

fax: 218/327-9122 


Gripple, Inc. 

Gripple® is the preferred method for 
joining trellis wire. The simplicity of 
Gripple’s design allows you to splice, 


tension, and re-tension vineyard wire 
in seconds. Simply pass your wire into 
the ends of the Gripple. Once the 
Gripple is in place, it automatically 
locks to secure the wire. Gripples are 
reusable and will not rust or corrode. 

No tools are required to use the 
Gripple, however, the Grippler” is a 
specialized tensioning tool designed to 
work with Gripples. The Grippler is 
advantageous where access is restricted 
or where regular re-tensioning is 
required. 

For more information, contact: 

Gripple, Inc. 

PO Box 368, Batavia, IL 60510-0368 

tel: 800/654-0609; fax: 800/654-0689 
Please see our ad, page 16. 


Galo MacLean 


Galo MacLean Nursery offers more 
than 25 years of nursery experience and 
provides technical advice on rootstock 
selection based on site. The nursery 
specializes in first quality, certified, 
dormant rootings of rootstocks and 
dormant benchgrafts. 

Rootstock varieties include: 110R, 
1103P, Teleki 5C, Kober 5BB, 101-14MG, 
3309C, S04, and 140R. 

Benchgrafts are made under contract 
to customer specifications. 

Galo MacLean offers crucial exper- 
tise, based on backgrounds including 
degrees in enology, viticulture, agri- 
chemistry, and soil microbiology. 

For more information, contact: 

Galo MacLean Nursery, Inc. 

2160 Cuttings Wharf Rd., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/255-8874; fax: 707/255-4579 
Please see our ad, page 79. 


The Water Works 

The Water Works has designed water 
systems for vineyards in the North 
Coast of California for 25 years. They 
have pioneered drip irrigation systems 
and pumping stations to meet the 
water requirements of different grape 
varieties and soil types scattered 
throughout the wine country. 

Hillside vineyards are one of The 
Water Works’ specialties. It is a chal- 
lenge to make sure every vine gets the 
water required, whether it is at the bot- 
tom of the vineyard or at the very top. 

Many of the existing sprinkler frost 
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protection systems and pump stations 
in Napa and Sonoma counties have 
been designed by The Water Works. 
These systems do require a lot of water, 
but they provide the best type of frost 
protection to date. 

The Water Works has designed and 
installed three of the new pulsator-frost 
protection systems that have recently 
been developed. This system requires 
one-quarter of the water and horse- 
power that conventional sprinkler frost 
systems use. The pulsator-frost protec- 
tion system will allow many vineyards 
to be frost protected with water, with- 
out needing the huge water resources 
that have been required in the past. 

The Water Works has spent many 
years meeting the water needs of vine- 
yards throughout the North Coast of 
California. The Water Works hopes 
they can be of help in developing your 
project as well. 

For more information, contact: 

The Water Works 

PO Box 446, Rutherford, CA 94573 

tel: 707/963-8727 


Vintage Nurseries 

Vintage Nurseries is a California-cer- 
tified nursery that produces grapevines 
for the wine, table grape, raisin, and 
juice industries. Established in 1989 by 
brothers Jeff and Greg Sanders, Vintage 
Nurseries has become one of the largest 
grapevine producers in the U.S. Located 
in California’s southern San Joaquin 
Valley, the company has the benefit of 
growing young grapevines in an ideal 
nursery setting. 

Vintage Nurseries specializes in the 
production of certified dormant bench- 
grafts, greenhouse-grown benchgrafts, 
dormant rootstock rootings, dormant 
own-rooted varietals, and other related 


products. The nursery currently ships 
to grapegrowers worldwide. 

Vintage Nurseries is committed to 
providing customers with the best 
quality grapevines and customer ser- 
vice the industry has to offer, along 
with the industry’s most competitive 
pricing. Please feel free to request a list 
of satisfied customers who will confirm 
that Vintage Nurseries is a “cut above.” 

For more information, contact: 

Vintage Nurseries 

550 Hiway 46, Wasco, CA 93280 

tel: 805/758-4777 or 800/499-9019; 

fax: 805/758-4999 
Please see our ad, page 73. 


Gro-Guard 

Gro-Guard, which markets grow 
tubes exclusively for grapevines, is 
aware of growers’ concerns related to 
grow tubes. With seven years of experi- 
ence in Australia and four in the U.S. 
with diverse climate and soil condi- 
tions, Gro-Guard is qualified to assist 
growers in achieving outstanding 
growth and early yields. 


“We can help growers achieve 
between 1 to 2.5 inches per day of good 
caliper growth and a worthwhile crop 
18 months after planting in most situa- 
tions,” says Ed Chapman, director of 
U.S. operations. 

“Gro-Guard vine protectors were 
used on approximately 340 acres in 
Paso Robles, CA, in 1997,” reports Phil 
Christensen of Agriglobe Inc. “Most of 
our green growing bench-grafted vines 
planted in late June and early July have 
produced enough growth and stem 
girth to be placed onto the fruiting 
wire. Besides substantial growth, the 
vines showed no signs of stress when 
daytime temperatures exceeded 110°F 
in August.” 

Gro-Guard’s 


exclusive, patented 
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V-cut design and “Zip Safe” open/ 
close feature, minimizes field costs 
while maximizing vine growth. Addi- 
tional savings may be achieved by 
elimination of vine stakes, temporary 
wires, and climbing ties during the sea- 
sonal growth period. 

For more information, contact: 

Gro-Guard 

Ed Chapman 

14420 Ghost Rider Dr., Reno, NV 89511 

tel / fax: 702/853-8880 

e-mail: ewc@COREImaging.reno.nv.us 
Please see our ad page 20. 


Davis Instruments 

Davis Instruments’ GroWeather™ 
system monitors weather conditions to 
help you make optimal decisions about 
pest control and irrigation. It calculates 
evapotranspiration, growing degree- 
days, and heat stress index and can 
store highs and lows and accumulated 
readings. Station alarms can be used to 
activate your sprinkler or drip system 
when temperature, humidity, and leaf 
wetness factors call for it. 

Using Davis Instruments’ data log- 
ging/computer option, data may be 
graphed and compared. Davis’ 
WeatherLink™ software enables you to 
track development of individual pests 
with its powerful degree-day feature. 
Choose thresholds to measure hours of 
daylight, chill, leaf wetness, soil tem- 
perature, and temperature / humidity. 


“We are providing growers with 
state-of-the-art weather monitoring 
technology that has the potential to 
increase crop yields and minimize 
losses while conserving water and 
other precious resources,” said Jim 
Acquisatapace, chairman of Davis 
Instruments. “Using precision weather 
instrumentation and a software inter- 
face, the GroWeather system measures, 
calculates, and logs everything from 
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outside temperature, barometric pres- 
sure, humidity, and dew point, to wind 
speed and direction, solar radiation, 
rainfall, soil temperature, and foliage 
surface moisture.” 

For more information, contact: 

Davis Instruments 

3465 Diablo Ave., Hayward, CA 94545 

tel: 800/678-3669 for free catalog; 

fax: 510/732-9188 


Sunridge Nursery 

Sunridge Nursery has been bench- 
grafting and propagating grape nurs- 
ery stock since 1977. Owner-managers 
Glen Stoller and son Craig bring many 
years of experience and knowledge to a 
rapidly expanding business. A south- 
ern Sierra foothill location with warm 
sandy soils; new, state-of-the-art green- 
house facilities; and more than 1,000 
acres of certified rootstock, scionwood 
blocks, and growing fields result in 
Sunridge Nursery’s production of more 
than 7 million vines in 1997, with one of 
the best “takes” in the industry. Quality 
and service are foremost in giving pur- 
chasers of Sunridge vines the best pos- 
sible foundation for their vineyards. 
“Where the vintage begins” is the com- 
pany motto. 

For more information, contact: 

Sunridge Nursery 

441 Vineland Rd., Bakersfield, CA 93307 

tel: 805 /363-VINE; fax: 805/366-4251 
Please see our ad, page 76. 


CAL-PAC 

Growers looking for a full-service 
supplier know to rely on CAL-PAC for 
a wide range of high-tech vineyard trel- 
lising products customized to meet the 
specific needs of each project. 

Over the past five years, CAL-PAC 
has become widely associated with the 
exclusive Rib-Bak™ steel post. This 
high tensile product is ideal for end 
assemblies where strength really 
counts. In fact, the Rib-Bak™ was 
recently selected by Sunmaid as the end 
post of choice for D.O.V. systems. 

Already in use in Napa Valley and 
along the Central Coast, one of CAL- 
PAC’s latest ventures has been the pro- 
motion of the “V-Line” stake. Using the 
same steel as the Rib-Bak™, it adapts 
perfectly to VSP trellis systems. 
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Offering a 20-30 year lifespan, the V- 
Line’s high carbon content allows it to 
be driven easily into adverse soil condi- 
tions unlike many other uncoated roll- 
formed steel products. 

CAL-PAC also features Ver-Trell™ 
stakes as part of a unique system 
designed primarily for vertical vine- 
yard grape developments. 

For design work, complete or retrofit- 
ted vineyard systems, bird netting, 
shade structures and much more, see 
CAL-PAC’s extensive product catalog 
or visit calpac.com, one of the first 
interactive websites in the industry. 

For more information, contact: 

CAL-PAC 

PO Box 25848, Fresno, CA 93729 

tel: 209/435-5893; fax: 209/435-3253 
Please see our ad, page 24. 


Fox Weather 

Fox Weather forecasts and monitors 
weather using computer technology 
and develops new meteorological soft- 
ware and applications that are being 
used by agriculture and other weather 
forecasters, including the U.S. Navy. 
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Grapegrower associations in Napa 
Valley and Sonoma County have used 
Fox Weather services since the National 
Weather Service fruit-frost program 
ended in spring 1996. Beginning in May 


1997, the Sonoma County Grape 
Growers Association expanded to year 
round service, so members can receive 
Fox Weather’s winter precipitation 
forecasts and summer temperature 
forecasts. 

Fox Weather is currently working in 
cooperation with Western Farm Service 
to develop a forecast capability for dis- 
ease risk based on weather forecasts 
five days ahead. Diseases currently 


being addressed include powdery 
mildew and botrytis. 

Fox Weather has also developed a 
new forecast system, in use in Ventura 
County, for predicting rainfall over var- 
ied terrain. The system, called 
MtnRain™, executes on a PC in a 
Windows environment and shows con- 
tours of predicted rainfall in blue and 
terrain in green. 

Fox Weather has also developed soft- 
ware to write summary reports from 
ADCON weather station data. This 
software makes it possible to summa- 
rize daily information gathered from 
weather stations. 

For more information, contact: 

Fox Weather 

Alan Fox, Director 

3924 W. Channel Islands Blvd. 

Oxnard, CA 93035 

tel: 805/985-8743; fax: 805/985-3706 


Growers Supply & Irrigation 

Growers Supply & Irrigation offers 
complete irrigation design services to 
its customers. With Kevin Hare, 
owner and _ certified irrigation 
designer, customers can each expect a 
system designed for their needs. A 
hands-on approach is taken with 
every project to ensure that each sys- 
tem runs productively and economi- 
cally. 

Kevin has been with the company 
through many levels of service and 
understands what a job requires from 
start to finish. He has designed and 
installed jobs of all sizes. While the 
company no longer installs, Kevin can 
help to see that your installation goes as 
smoothly as possible. With the current 
computer-aided design packages, he 
can make sure each system is tailored to 
your needs. 
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Growers Supply stocks a full line of 
irrigation parts, including brands such 
as Netafim, Hardie, Rainbird, Nelson, 
and many more. The staff specializes in 
finding the fittings and parts you need. 

In addition to irrigation, Growers 
Supply is an Ace Hardware dealer. This 
line is centered toward the farmer and 
rancher. The company stocks drain- 
pipe, fencing, trellis supplies, safety 
products, plumbing, and many home- 
owner products, as well. 

Call Growers Supply for a wide vari- 
ety of products and services, where 
“We are satisfied when we can meet 
your needs” is the motto. Spring irriga- 
tion projects are now being planned. 

For more information, contact: 

Growers Supply & Irrigation, Inc. 

20750 Geyserville Ave., Geyserville, CA 95441 

tel: 707/857-3484; fax 707/857-3132 
Please see our ad, page 62. 


Lorane Grapevines 

Lorane Grapevines is a certified 
Oregon nursery producing premium 
grafted grapevines and _ self-rooted 
plants for sale. The nursery strives to 
surpass the highest standards in the 
grapevine nursery industry today. 


Lorane Grapevines offers a complete 
selection of grape varieties, clones, and 
rootstocks available to meet your exact 
vineyard requirements. Dormant and 
green-growing plants are available, and 
the nursery specializes in select clones 
of Pinot Noir, Chardonnay, and Pinot 
Gris grafted onto phylloxera-resistant 
rootstock. Lorane Grapevines services 
the continental U.S. and Canada. 

Call today for information on vine 
availability, prices, and shipping. 

For more information, contact: 

Lorane Grapevines 

80854 Territorial Highway, Eugene, OR 97405 

tel: 800/884-4441; fax: 541/942-9867 
Please see our ad, page 75. 
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Quiedan Company 

Quiedan Company manufactures a 
broad line of trellis system components 
ranging from high quality grow tubes 
to steel end post assemblies. Quiedan 
offers more profiles and can run a 
greater variety of materials thereby 
maximizing the customers options for 
best value and best trellis. 

Quiedan products cover a broad spec- 
trum from a vertical trellis spreading 
foliage management wires 2” apart to a 
modified Lincoln trellis spreading wires 
more than 10 feet apart. 

Quiedan is interested and committed 
to innovation and change for better 
trellis performance and value. 

Quiedan listens to customers and tries 
to respond with quality design, quality 
materials, and on-time deliveries. 

For more information, contact: 

Quiedan Company 

Dan McNamara or Jim Wells 

PO Box 4873, Carmel, CA 93921 

tel: 408 / 663-0770; fax: 408 / 663-0777 

36766 Quail Mountain Way 

Coarsegold, CA 93614 

tel: 209 / 683-0826; fax: 209/683-0827 
Please see our ad, page 61. 


T-Systems International, Inc. 

T-Systems International offers a drip 
irrigation tape tough enough for per- 
manent crops. Thanks to a new manu- 
facturing process, the T-TAPE TSX Tree 
& Vine tape has the strength needed to 
stand up to the demands of vineyard 
installations. 


PRODUCT 
IDENTIFICATION 


TURBULENT FLOW 
REGULATING CHANNEL 


SUPPLY 

Growers who install TSX drip tape can 
expect to pay up to 50% less on their ini- 
tial investment than conventional drip 
hose or micro-sprinkler systems. 

Using T-TAPE TSX can also lower 
energy and pumping costs, because it 
operates on 40% lower pressure than 
other drip or micro-sprinkler systems. 

For more information, contact: 

T-Systems International, Inc. 

7545 Carroll Rd., San Diego, CA 92121-2401 

tel: 619/578-1860; fax: 619/578-2344 
Please see our ad, page 80. 


Vineyard Industry Products Co. 

Vineyard Industry Products (VIP) 
offers a complete line of vineyard sup- 
plies, including trellis systems, hi-tensile 
wire, clips, anchors, steel t-posts, training 
stakes, wood and metal endposts, cross- 
arms, and pruning and tying supplies. 

Vineyard owners and managers par- 
ticularly appreciate two products VIP 
carries: the Supertube’ Clipper and the 
JR Clips 

Unlike other grow tubes, the 
Supertube Clipper produces a_ thick- 
stemmed vine with a healthy root/shoot 
ratio. (Stem volume and root/shoot ratio 
are the best predictors of earlier vineyard 
maturity to full production.) Its unique 
design also gives access 


to young vines to trim f 
laterals or pull weeds ig 
from within the tube. Its Ke. , 
“removability” allows hier sad 
leaving the Clipper on A 
the vine all season — for Y 

¥ 


optimal growth and 
protection — and 
removing it in fall. Each 
Clipper can be reused 
three-to-four times, for 
a very low cost per vine. 

The versatile JR Clip” 
fits any t-post — stan- 
dard, medium, or 
heavy-duty. It holds movable wires to 
support foliage above the fruit on verti- 
cal systems or above and below the 
fruit for Scott Henry and Smart-Dyson 
systems. Installed in seconds, the JR 
Clip can withstand mechanical harvest- 
ing and pruning and has eliminated the 
use of more costly materials and labor- 
intensive installations. 

For more information, contact: 

Vineyard Industry Products Co. 

10603 Old Redwood Hwy., Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 800/544-2210 in California, or 

707 / 431-1356; fax: 707/431-0807 


Vineyard Water 

Vineyard Water specializes in provid- 
ing grape growers with practical solu- 
tions to their drip and micro-irrigation 
challenges. Their experiences in the 
winegrape industry as licensed PCAs, 
Certified Crop Advisors, and Certified 
Irrigation Designers allow them a 
unique perspective in irrigated vine- 
yard management. 
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In addition to helping growers create 
new projects by providing irrigation 
designs and bid reviews, they are also 
able to apply their experience to man- 
agement of existing systems. 

Filter maintenance, fertigation and 
chemigation, water chemistry, emitter 
plugging challenges, and system 
automation are all within the realm of 
their experience. Both partners of 
Vineyard Water, Lizanne Wheeler and 
Patrick Brown, are skilled as bilingual 
trainers and can provide customized 
training to vineyard irrigation manage- 
ment teams. 

When it comes to addressing the 
challenges of applying the appropriate 
amounts of water and nutrients to your 
vines in a safe and economical manner, 
you can make your management team 
the most efficient possible by calling 
Vineyard Water, the vineyard irrigation 


specialists. 
For more information, contact: 
Vineyard Water 


521 Lucerne Rd, Cayucos, CA 93430 
tel / fax: 805/995-0587 


Domaine Chandon, Inc. 

The grapevine nursery of Domaine 
Chandon offers a full line of Vitis 
vinifera winegrape varieties and clones 
grafted onto a large selection of phyl- 
loxera-resistant rootstocks. 
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Vines are available as either green- 
house-grown in pots for direct mid- 
spring planting or dormant for win- 
ter/early spring planting. Dormant 
rootings of rootstocks are also available. 

Rootstock varieties include: 100-R, 
P1103, 3309-C, 5-C, 420-A, 101-14Met, 
R-140, St. George, 44-53M, and others. 

Dormant vines are stored in cold 
storage following a rigorous sorting 
during which all graft unions are tested 
for strength and fit. Clonal work is 
accepted with minimum amounts 
negotiable. 

For more information, contact: 

Domaine Chandon, Inc. 

1 California Dr., Yountville, CA 94599 

tel: 707 / 252-5830 or 707/944-9400, ext. 246; 

fax: 707/944-1123 


Agri-Analysis Associates 
Agri-Analysis Associates provides a 
comprehensive panel of diagnostic tests 
to detect viral, bacterial, and fungal 
pathogens in grapevines. Sensitive and 
specific assays are available to detect 
grapevine leafroll-associated virus types, 
grapevine fanleaf virus, corky bark-asso- 
ciated virus, as well as Pierce’s Disease 
and Phytophthora spp. Information pro- 
vided by the assays helps nurseries and 
growers select the best material suitable 
for propagation. Laboratory confirma- 
tion of field diagnosis of diseases pro- 


vides assurance that the problem is not 
related to nutrient deficiencies. 

Diagnosis and documentation of sus- 
pected fungal diseases, such as oak root 
fungus, Eutypa, Cylindrocarpon, as well as 
Phaeoacremonium, can also be performed 
in the Agri-Analysis lab using traditional 
isolation and identification procedures 
by qualified and experienced personnel. 

Agri-Analysis also provides an 
isozyme profile analysis on rootstocks 
using isoelectric focusing that can aid in 
the diagnosis of production problems in 
re-planted vineyards, often related to the 
inadvertent use of non-Phylloxera-resis- 
tant varieties in infested soils. Isozyme 
profile analysis can definitively compare 
unknown or questionable rootstock 
samples to known standard varieties to 
assure “trueness-to-type” in material to be 
propagated as well as planted grapevines. 

Agri-Analysis Associates can also pro- 
vide assistance in the design, lay-out, 
and analysis of data from field trials. 
Contract research projects in tissue cul- 
ture and fungal inoculum production 
can also be performed in the company’s 
plant pathology laboratory equipped 
with full-size autoclave and laminar air 
flow hood for sterile culture handling. 

For more information, contact: 

Agri-Analysis Associates 

45133 County Rd. 32 B, Davis, CA 95616 

tel: 916/757-4656; fax: 916/757-4655 

e-mail: agrialys@dcn.davis.ca.us 
Please see our ad, page 69. 
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15 hp one speed « 430 gpm / 15 hp two speed « 430/215 gpm 


PERISTALTIC / TUBING PUMPS 


SMALL « single tube » 35gpm / doubletube * 70 gpm 
LARGE e single tube °140 gpm / double tube « 280 gpm 


THE COMPLEAT 
WINEMAKER 


955 Vintage Avenue « St. Helena CA 94574 
707-963-9681 ¢ FAX 707-963-7739 


request our catalog of machinery, equipment and supplies 


ef Sterilizing Bottling Lines 
© Melting Tartrates 
lk Cleaning Equipment 


1000 Bernard St., Alexandria, VA 22314-1299 
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s Showcase 


Caldwell Nursery 


Caldwell Nursery specializes in top 
quality grape clonal selections for the 
very best wines. Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Merlot, Pinot Noir, Chardonnay, 
Syrah, Sangiovese, Dolcetto, Barbera, 
and Nebbiolo, to name a few. Plants 
are available as budwood, rooted cut- 


for the 
VINEYARD 


tings, or grafted vines. 

Available rootstocks are: Riparia 
Gloire, 110R, SO4, 5BB, 101-14, 3309C, 
1616C, 44053, and 1103P. 

A Concise Guide to Wine Grape 
Clones for Professionals, by John 
Caldwell, completely revised and 
updated with new tasting results will 
be available in January 1998. Price is 
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$39 plus tax and shipping. 

Vineyard planning and consulting 
and trellis solutions for improved 
wine quality are available. 

For more information, contact: 

Caldwell Nursery 

169 Kreuzer Ln., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/255-1294; fax: 707 / 255-5162 


Please see our ad, page 18. 


WINE PACKAGING 
Prices & Quantities You Can Afford 


Inventory for Immediate Delivery 
° 1,2,3, and 4-bottle gift boxes 
¢ 2,3,4, and 6-bottle carriers 


|| © 1,2,3,4,6, and 12-bottle UPS shippers plus 
many specialty items 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year’ Fabricated € 
from high grade silicone. 
the Boswell bung easils 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment, Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
sour Valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient, 
Pure and simple. 


Special Imprinting & Custom 
Designs on Request 


For Price List and 
Samples Contact; 


NAYLOR WINE CELLARS, INC. 
R.D. 3, Box 424, Ebaugh Road, Stewartstown, PA 17363-9180 
or call: (717) 993-2431 or 1-(800) 292-3370, Fax: (717) 993-9460 


ESaMENY 


For information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 * Fax (415) 457-0304 
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WINECOM 


PAIGE POULOS COMMUNICATIONS 


= OAK SOLUTIONS 
-_ To MATCH EVERY 
> BUDGET & TASTE 


World Cooperage provides winemakers 


hroughout the world a variety of oak solutions 
o flavor their fine wines. Now available in 
ROUGH OR FINISHED 


HEADING SETS your choice of traditional fire bending or dry 


eat bending, our French oak and extra-fine 


ain American oak barrels showcase your 


WINE, Foopb, TRAVEL AND 
LIFESTYLE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


rivate reserves. Our tank staves and oak 
ee 
TOASTED OAK CHIPS chips work as economic alternatives to flavor 


ur fighting varietals. Our competitive pricing 


allows you to stretch your winemaking dollars. 


For four generations, flavoring fine wines and 


A full-service public relations firm 
| pale te re ye offering Strategic Planning, National 
€ j Since 1912. é pe pes 3 
yer and International Publicity, Special 


eT World Cooperage Company Events, and a range of services tailored 


Main Office to each client. 
PO. Box 1659 
Lebanon, MO 65536 
ce, Phone: 417-588-4151 
ape Fax: 417-588-3344 


P.O. BOX 8087 ¢ BERKELEY, CA 94707 
TEL: 510/528-0665 ¢ FAX: 510/528-0667 


BARREL RENEWAL 
SYSTEMS 


http://www.cooperage.com 


email: ppc_winecom@earthlink.net 
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SUCCESSFUL TASTING ROOMS 


yelling 


non-wine items 
In 1997 


by Craig Root 


hile not a scientific survey, 
this buying guide of new 
items and ideas could be 
useful as you plan pur- 
chases for your tasting room 
for 1998. I collected information 
throughout California from a variety of 
tasting rooms, both large and small. 
The people I spoke with, who are 
quoted below, are either tasting room 
managers or merchandise managers. 
One theme frequently mentioned by 
tasting room managers is their desire to 
come up with unique items. Indeed I 
often recommend to clients that they 
keep their non-wine item selection 
from looking like everyone else’s. Of 
course, you will be carrying standard 
wine accessories, such as openers and 
glassware, because they are good sell- 
ers. But try to add some variety by 
selecting items from local artisans in 
your area for example — as long as 
they fit your wine theme. 


Words of caution 

As you consider new items for your 
tasting room, remember that some coun- 
ties are getting more strict about what 
tasting rooms can carry; make sure you 
are in compliance with these limitations. 


While offering tastes of food items, 
such as salsa or chocolate sauce, will 
dramatically increase sales of those 
items, avoid tasting mustards, vine- 
gars, or any other items which will 
overwhelm the palate and make your 
wines taste “off.” For tasting food 
items, I recommend cubed french bread 
or bland crackers. Because they are so 
salty, pretzels don’t work. 

Barry Wiss at Sutter Home Winery 
(St. Helena) has had enormous success 
with sales of sangria tastes (made in- 
house) in a logo glass tumbler for $3 
with sangria recipes on the glass (taken 
home by customers). Not only has this 
idea been a success in itself but it has 
also dramatically increased sales of a 
book he carries: Salsas and Sangrias by 
Virginia and Robert Hoffman. More 
important, it has also improved sales of 
his light red wines such as Soleo — 
which are perfect for making sangrias 
— thus, cross merchandising at its best! 

Wiss has also had success with a vari- 
ety of food items, particularly a 16-0z 
jar of Jardines Peach Salsa for $5.75 (875 
jars in July), special olive oils, garlic 
dipping sauces, and dressings from 
Morin’s Landing (Oregon). Cookbooks 
in general are doing well for him, 
specifically Cooking with Wine (by 
Virginia and Robert Hoffman). Novelty 


T-shirts have been a big seller (“Will 
Work for Wine”) and so have cigars. 

Cyndy Freditte of Fess Parker Winery 
(Santa Ynez Valley) reports her best 
sellers are wine accessory-related: chill 
carriers, cork screws, foil cutters. 
Cookbooks are particularly hot: Living a 
Beautiful Life by Alexander Stoddard 
takes a philosophical approach to cook- 
ing. Finally, oils and vinegars produced 
by Melinas are among her most lucra- 
tive sales items. 

Jennifer Lamb of St. Clement Winery 
(St. Helena) has a tiny (360 sq.ft.) tast- 
ing room. With limited display space, 
she has to be very judicious about what 
she presents. Over the years, logo mer- 
chandise has performed the best for 
her: glassware and T-shirts between $12 
and $18. Logo polo shirts at $35 or more 
don’t do as well, but sweat shirts in the 
higher price range sell quickly during 
the winter months — a common report 
throughout the industry. 

Best sellers for Julie Holmes at Indian 
Springs Winery (Nevada City) are 
pewter drip rings, bottle stoppers, wine 
candles (oil in wine bottles with wicks 
attached), gift baskets with gourmet 
foods and wines, cookbooks (specifi- 
cally, The Wine Lovers Cookbook by 
Malcom Herbert). In apparel, she finds 
grape socks, wine-oriented infantwear, 
and novelty T-shirts profitable. She’s 
also been successful with assorted food 
items: candy, cheesesticks, and Ameri- 
can Vintage Wine Biscuits. 

Margaret Latcham of Latcham 
Vineyards and Granite Springs Winery 
(Mt. Aukum and Somerset in the Gold 
Country) has one book that does 
extremely well (although it may not do 
so well in other areas): Old Vines — A 
History of Vineyards in Amador County 
by Eric Costa. She also has success with 
wine accessories, particularly openers. 
Cuisine Perel, a line of custom gourmet 
food items, has performed quite well 
for her. Other top sellers have been 
high-quality grape placemats from a 
local artisan. Cheese tasting has been a 
hit in addition to her own baked 
brownies. 

I’ve always liked the old saying 
about the wine business: “Buy with 
water, sell with cheese.” When buying 
Wine, just consume water on the side 
for the truest taste; when selling wine, 
always offer cheese — because it gener- 
ally makes the wine more appealing. 
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Latcham has successfully incorporated 
this philosophy into her two tasting 
rooms. If you can give it a try, track 
sales to see if it produces an increase 
that justifies the cost of the cheese and 
any associated labor. 

Cherry Chapman is owner of Cherry’s 
Jubilee and a manufacturer’s rep in 
California for an array of tasting room 
non-wine items. She reports that wine 
accessories which are her best sellers 
include the boomerang corkscrew (fea- 
turing a foil cutter incorporated into the 
corkscrew) and pewter drip collars 
(because people see them being used by 
the staff). Logo glasses (in the $2.50 to $4 
range) remain popular. Chapman has 
noticed in her travels that food items 
have come on strong in the last few years 
as well as sportswear and wine-oriented 
infantwear. She cautions that non-wine 
items over $38 are doing poorly and 
reports from tasting room managers 
support her observations. 

Diane Honeysett at Dry Creek 
Vineyard (Healdsburg) has had partic- 


The Best Wines 


Deserve The Best Care 


aS es 
* East and West Coasts 


* Premium storage and shipping facilities 
ye) 6° Ideal for U.S. wineries and importers 
Bate 


Call:(800)479.9459 Fax:(707)939.3159 
Groskopf Logistics Services (GLS) 


Coast-to-Coast Services 
* Direct shipment of wines to U.S. distribu- 
tors, wine brokers & liquor control boards 


ular success with The Great Little Food 
with Wine Cookbook by Bob Hoffman, 
Hot Pasta by Carpenter & Sandison, 
and fun books, such as Patio-Daddy-o 
and Twenty Party Tricks from Chronicle 
Books. She is also having success with 
novelty T-shirts, such as “Forgive me 
for I have zinned” from Grape 
Impressions and “Winosaurus” from 
Jackey Raye Jones. Honeysett’s acces- 
sories also move well, as do logo base- 
ball hats and Wine Away — red wine 
spot remover from Evergreen Labs in 
Washington. 

Of course, items like Twenty Party 
Tricks and the spot remover will sell 
much better when you do one of the 
tricks at your counter or demonstrate 
the spot remover with a bar towel or 
other cloth. 

Katy Blum at Kenwood Vineyards 
(Kenwood) has success with coasters 
displaying artwork used on the win- 
ery’s Artist Series labels. Jalapeno mus- 
tard from Cuisine Perel is a “hot” item, 
as are picnic cheese totes. The tote con- 


tains a cheeseboard and cutter and a 
wine opener. Logo baseball caps are her 
best-selling apparel items. Blum has 
also observed that higher-priced items 
sell slowly while lower-priced ($2.99 to 
$20) items move briskly. 

Ken Bailey at Chateau St. Jean 
(Kenwood) notes that giftware sales in 
general have increased, specifically golf 
shirts and apparel. In food items, bread 
spreads, especially artichoke, and 
infused grape seed oil do well. He finds 
that Verjus (early harvest grape juice 
with a high acid count and no fermen- 
tation) makes an attractive alternative 
to vinegar and is very successful. Books 
are successful at Chateau St. Jean, par- 
ticularly the line of small, low-priced 
($4.95) books called Totally Picnic or 
Totally Garlic, etc. Upscale logo glass- 
ware flies off the shelf. In fact, he 
recently went to logo glassware that 
was twice the price (from $2.50 to $6) 
of previous glassware and _ sales 
increased! He also recommends the 
Milano line of hand-painted glasses. 


<< 
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* Agent for Landstar Logistics 
Call:(800)237.1715 Fax:(707)939.3137 


Groskopf-Weider Trucking (GWT) 


* Transporting cased and bulk wines 
within California 


Call:(800)464.7550 Fax:(707)935.0954 


The Groskopf Companies 
20580 Eighth Street East 
Sonoma, CA 95476 
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From the new tasting room with a 
spectacular view at Edna Valley Vine- 
yard (San Luis Obispo), Becky Gray 
reports success with a variety of gift 
items and gourmet foods. Among the 
fast movers are Gil’s Gourmet line of 
Pinot Noir chocolate-covered cherries 
($5), Morin’s Landing Parmesan Dip- 
ping Sauce (between $10 to $20), and 
Wedding Time’s line of caramel popcorn 
(under $3). Gray has observed that the 
more you sample, the more you sell. “We 
try to sample a different product each 
day.” Other top-selling non-edible items 
are picnic backpacks and _ baskets, 
kitchen linens by Mango, printed paper 
napkins and plates, and the Intrada 
(Italian) ceramic gift line. Lastly, candles 
in the shapes of artichokes, asparagus, 
and garlic remain hot items. 

At Handley Cellars (Anderson 
Valley), Debra Deis reports that they 
carry quite a bit of international folk 
art. Colorful Oazacan figures and silver 
jewelry are her top performers. Second 
in popularity are logo aprons, T-shirts, 
sweatshirts, and glasses. 

A Taste of Monterey is a facility which 
pours wines from several Monterey 
County wineries. It is located near the 
Monterey Bay Aquarium and experi- 
ences heavy foot traffic. Among the 
items that manager Ken Rauh reports 
move well are a cheese spreader with 
grapes on the handle and a gift basket 
which contains one bottle of wine, pasta, 
pasta sauce, a cookbook, and chocolate 
biscotti bar or chocolate sardines. 

Whatever you choose to sell in your 
tasting room, remember that customers 
purchase items with which they have 
interacted. They not only buy what 
they taste in terms of wine, but food as 
well. You are more apt to sell the polo 
shirts when the staff is wearing them or 
the wine spot remover when they have 
seen it demonstrated. Since non-wine 
items can represent 25% of your total 
sales, maintain a good up-to-date sup- 
plier list and always be on the lookout 
for new and unique items. ie 

Please look for future articles in this series. If 
you have comments or suggestions, call Craig 
Root at 707/963-7589. 

Craig Root is a 26-year veteran of the wine 
and hospitality business, including 15 years at 
Beaulieu Vineyard. He has worked in all capac- 
ities at hospitality centers, primarily as man- 
ager. For the past four years, he has served as a 
consultant for visitor centers through his own 
company, Craig Root & Associates. 
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INDUSTRY IMPROVEMENT 


ith a growing membership 
and expanding services, the 
American Vintners Assoc- 
iation (AVA) is the leading 
U.S. winery trade association. 
AVA has more than 575 members repre- 
senting 41 states. While its primary mis- 
sion is to improve the business environ- 
ment for wineries through government 
relations, AVA’s worldview includes all 
industry needs and opportunities. 

The breadth of AVA’s winery member- 
ship provides formidable grass-roots 
lobbying strength which benefits the 
entire wine industry. If you own a win- 
ery but are not an AVA member, AVA 
encourages you to participate. As a 
member, you will be actively engaged in 
improving your business situation and 
that of the entire industry. 

AVA bases its lobbying efforts on 
helping its members gain access to 
their Senators and Congressional rep- 
resentatives. 

“Having strong constituent relation- 
ships is a tremendous strength for AVA,” 
says board chairman Jim Finkle, of the 
Canandaigua Wine Company (New 
York). “There’s been a shift away from 
old-style power relationships. While 
that’s still an important component, the 
ability to get winery owners in touch 
with their elected national representa- 
tives is a very successful tool for us.” 

The association’s membership profile 
brings potential relationships with more 
than 80 senators and 200 Congressional 
districts. While California has the great- 
est vineyard acreage and the largest 
number of wineries in one state, more 
than half the U.S. wineries are located in 
the rest of the country. 

“We used to focus our D.C. lobbying 
visits into a few days each year for all our 
members at once, but we’re adding 
many more visits throughout the year — 
whenever people are able to come 
to the area,” says Bill Nelson, AVA’s vice- 
president for legislative affairs. “Having 
continuing visibility offers political and 
practical advantages.” 


Proactive federal issues 

One of the primary issues for AVA 
with the 105th Congress has been a pro- 
active effort to increase funding for viti- 
cultural research. In response to politi- 
cal circumstances supportive of 
research and the fact that viticultural 
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AMERICAN VINTNERS ASSOCIATION 


serves vintners 


research has been underfunded, AVA 
fostered development of the American 
Viticulture & Enology Research Net- 
work (AVERN) to help establish for the 
first time true national priorities for 
viticulture and enology research (see 
PWV March/ April’97 page 13). 

“The efforts of AVERN helped put 
wine research needs in proper perspec- 
tive, a perspective that bureaucrats and 
Congress are more familiar with,” says 
Zelma Long, chair of AVA’s agriculture 
committee and of AVERN. The data 
shows that grapes comprise the eighth 
largest agricultural crop in the U.S. — 
the highest value fruit crop. Yet for 
grapes to receive a proportion of federal 
expenditures commensurate with its 
1.4% share of farm cash receipts, research 
would need to be budgeted at $10 mil- 
lion per year instead of the $2.3 million 
currently received. AVA is working 
ageressively to begin filling the gap with 
a doubling of funding. 

AVA addressed the reform of estate tax 
— another bottom-line issue for its mem- 
bers — as part of a broad consortium of 
interested groups. Vineyards and winer- 
ies were used as a prime example to con- 
vince lawmakers of the punitive nature 
of the former approach to estate taxes. 
The recently passed budget and tax bills 
included significant improvements: rais- 
ing the per person credit from $600,000 
to $1 million, valuation of qualified farm 
property on “current use” basis rather 
than “best and highest use,” and a spe- 
cial new exclusion of $1.3 million for 
family-owned businesses. 


Working with states 

Because issues of national importance 
to the wine industry are increasingly 
being decided at the state level, AVA cre- 
ated the State Wine Issues Network 
(SWIN) to engage AVA’s grass-roots 
strength to communicate and coordinate 
winery support. 

The network can support a local wine 
industry’s legislative efforts or, where 


the local industry lacks an effective orga- 
nization, engage a local contract lobbyist 
to act or respond effectively on issues 
with coordinated campaigns involving 
all interested AVA members. SWIN has 
achieved success in its first efforts: oppo- 
sition to expansion of state franchise 
laws in Washington and West Virginia. 
AVA has also been active in opposing 
legislation that creates felony-level 
penalties for unlawful direct shipment of 
wine in Kentucky, Florida, and Georgia. 

“AVA expresses a ‘mantra’ that every 
winery should be a member of its state 
association and its national association,” 
says Simon Siegl, AVA president. Like 
the AVA focus on federal issues, the 
board of directors believes the state 
issues arena is of importance to all 
wineries. Legislative proposals that suc- 
ceed in one state have a tendency to be 
replicated, and stopping a bad law sends 
important signals that help prevent such 
spreading. While the geography of sales 
for a majority of AVA members is small, 
the prospects for growth underscore the 
value in looking ahead to protect the 
sales environment of future markets. 

AVA has actively sought solutions to 
the problems wineries face in respond- 
ing to consumer requests for direct 
shipment. One important intiative has 
been to bring all of the organizations 
and some individuals who have been 
heavily invested in the issue — from all 
sides — together to privately discuss 
possible solutions. While there has been 
no single miracle solution that meets 
the concerns and interests of every 
stakeholder, there was a very positive 
outcome: the four wine trade associa- 
tions that have heavily invested in the 
issue found much more secure common 
ground. Now rather than the four 
groups acting independently toward 
the same goal, there is a collegiality and 
coordination in our efforts that will 
focus energy and resources. While suc- 
cess is not guaranteed, greater strength 
in the effort is assured. 


Member and industry services 

AVA was founded in 1978 as the 
Association of American Vintners, con- 
sisting primarily of eastern U.S. winer- 
ies. Its early mission was to provide 
group rate affordability for comprehen- 
sive insurance for its members. This fun- 
damental service has expanded signifi- 
cantly in scope over the past 15 years. In 
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1997, some 175 wineries are enrolled. 

After an extensive 1996 survey of the 
insurance marketplace, AVA selected 
Continental National American Group 
(CNA) to assume the underwriting 
tasks for the AVA insurance program. 
CNA is an aggressive underwriter cov- 
ering all aspects of winery insurance 
including product liability, auto, excess 
liability, and agricultural exposures 
(other than crop insurance). Through 
CNA’‘s farm department, AVA-insured 
wineries are able to bring vineyard and 
personal property coverage associated 
with their winery into one policy. CNA 
is able to underwrite workers’ compen- 
sation in all states except in seven where 
coverage is government-controlled. 
CNA coverage is very competitive with 
other providers and offers insured 
Wineries annual dividends reflecting the 
entire group performance. 

Many winery members find the sav- 
ings gained through the AVA insurance 
program substantially offsets and, in 
some cases exceeds, membership dues. 


(If you are not currently insured through 
the AVA program, request a quote from 
Sue Varnell or Art Carmichael, AVA 
Insurance Administrators, at 800/227- 
8206, or by fax: 408 / 452-8062.) 

Additional services designed by and 
for the membership have been added to 
the roster: free ATF label submission ser- 
vice, group discounts for long distance 
telephone service, car rental, and winery 
tasting room supplies. AVA members 
receive discounts on custom-printed 
tasting room items, including wine 
glasses, t-shirts, caps, sportswear, 
aprons, and other imprinted merchan- 
dise such as coffee mugs, tote bags, and 
umbrellas. The supplier also offers AVA 
winery members discounted prices on 
wine-related items such as cork-pullers 
and wine sleeves. 

“Many members have told me that 
our label approval program is vital to 
their doing business,” says Kelly 
O’Meara, AVA membership services 
director. “Our members appreciate that 
our daily interaction with the BATF 
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Vinifera, Inc. grafts and grows its 
vines like no other nursery. 
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gives us insight into ever changing label- 
ing policies. We have received a very 
enthusiastic response to our new Label 
Primer, which addresses the most com- 
mon issues in BATF label policy in an 
easy-to-read format and walks members 
through the BATF label approval form. 

AVA has opened a site on the World 
Wide Web (www.americanwineries.org). 
It has “member only” portions including 
a forum for member discussion of issues 
critical to the wine industry, while the 
site’s public access pages provide links 
to all of AVA’s member web sites. The 
site designer is offering economical ser- 
vices for member wineries to create their 
Own sites. 

AVA is also a leader in addressing 
other needs of American wineries. In 
addition to the State Wine Issues 
Network and AVERN, it originated 
important programs like Cellar Masters 
of America (to provide a legal mecha- 
nism for direct-to-consumer wine ship- 
ments) and the Wine Market Council (to 
promote wine consumption nationally). 
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AVA provides administrative ser- 
vices for the American Wine Alliance 
for Research & Education (AWARE), so 
it can focus all its resources on provid- 
ing a balanced, comprehensive view of 
wine’s role in scientific research on 
health and safety. No other organiza- 
tion is working proactively to connect 
health practitioners with the growing 
body of critical research findings so 
they can better communicate the impli- 
cations of issues related to alcohol and 
health to their patients. 

In addition to continuing relation- 
ships with these important industry 
groups, AVA maintains a number of 
strategic partnerships with related 
organizations whose interests and 
positions on issues are most often com- 
plimentary with AVA, such as Wine 
Institute, Winegrape Growers of 
America, Brewers Association of 
America, and National Association of 
Beverage Importers. 

AVA is structured as a non-profit trade 
association with member dues based on 
gross receipts from wine sales. A 25- 
member board of directors elected by 
the full winery membership governs 
policies and administration. The board 
has a number of committees to address 
continuing interests, including interna- 
tional, technical, agriculture, legislative, 
membership, nominations, long-term 
planning, and: executive. The board has 
two meetings per year: the Annual 
Meeting, with a legislative issues focus, 
held each spring in Washington, D.C., 
and the Annual Retreat, held in different 
locations each fall. 

AVA maintains a staff of four profes- 
sionals at the Washington, D.C., office. 
Simon Siegl was engaged as the AVA’s 
first full-time president in July 1996, fol- 
lowing 12 years of wine lobbying and 
promotion on behalf of the Washington 
state wine industry. Bill Nelson has 
served as vice-president for legislative 
affairs since mid-1994 and has many 
years of wine lobbying experience in 
Oregon at the state level. Kelly O’Meara 
serves as membership services director, 
supervising the label approval program 
and developing AVA’s web site. Robert 
Kalik, formerly president, continues as 
legal counsel to AVA. 

With its 20th Anniversary in 1998, 
AVA looks forward to serving a growing 
American wine industry. For more infor- 
mation,call 800/879-4637 ext. 100. | 
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Continued from page 43. 

at it and say 25% tops,” he maintains. “I 
think it resolves into whether the wine- 
maker is an optimist or a pessimist. But 
if you effectively do have mainly whole 
berries, you need to jump in and break 
up a good percentage to get a fermenta- 
tion going.” 

Dooley says that if the focus is on the 
wine’s perfume, using whole clusters or 
whole berries is the preferred regime, 
but if texture is primary then the “whole 
berry” issue results in lighter wines. 

“Tf you're able to break the berries and 
get maximum extraction, you gain tex- 
ture,” Dooley explains. “I’m less wor- 
ried about aromatics and more focused 
on mouthfeel. Therefore, I don’t think 
that destemming and breaking all the 
berries without crushing the seeds is a 
bad way to go.” 

Longoria agrees and cites his experi- 
ence with Pinot Noir going back to 1982. 
He formerly did partial whole clusters, 
dumping 25% in the bottom of the fer- 
mentor and destemming and crushing 
the balance. “The wines turned out OK, 


but I was unhappy with the color,” he 
explains. 

Clendenen contends that if fruit is 
very ripe and flavorful, stems can be an 
asset, “otherwise the wine can be 
wretchedly herbaceous and vegetal 
with poor color.” He believes a rejection 
of stems comes from a former time 
when fruit ripeness levels were not 
what they are today. 

Principally because Gary Mosby’s 
experience has been similar to Dooley’s, 
he prefers not to use stems in Pinot Noir. 
“Tf you do, I still maintain that when the 
wine ages and the fruit subsides, the 
wine tastes like alcoholic asparagus 
juice,” he contends. “I do, however, try 
to have the largest amount of whole 
berries by moving the rollers as far apart 
as possible. Many of the berries are bro- 
ken by the beating of the paddles.” 

Blackburn has worked six harvests in 
Burgundy and 15 in California and has 
seen zero crops where there was a pre- 
ponderance of lignified stems. “I believe 
that when you put stems in, you get a 
stemmy flavor,” he maintains. “The dif- 


ference is that Burgundy wines are gen- 
erally drunk older and stemmy flavor 
tends to attenuate; however, most 
Burgundian winemakers do not use 
stems today, at least in batches that are 
crushed before fermentation.” 

Clendenen agrees, though his 
Burgundy experience has revealed that 
those producers looking for wines to 
age 20 or 30 years will use some stems in 
certain lots. 

“In the past, lack of equipment has 
dictated what we’ve been able to do,” 
Wathen explains. “I’ve left a significant 
portion of whole clusters, because I 
lacked high-tech equipment to remove 
berries from stems. With better equip- 
ment now, we’ve dropped whole clus- 
ters down to zero.” 

Starting in 1995, Clendenden also 
dropped use of stems after doing as 
much as 50% with Bien Nacido fruit. 

“Fashions in wine consumption dictate 
a lot of what’s going on in winemak- 
ing,” he believes. “For years, people 
have been drinking Sancerre Rouge — 
highly acidic, very stemmy, and green. 
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Today, they’d say this wine is rubbish. 

“T kept stems in for a long time 
because I was not going to be dictated to 
by someone else’s fashion. The 1995 vin- 
tage with its uneven ripeness made me 
change. I converted to using enzymes 
for color fixing and clarity and now pre- 
fer that method. You can’t use enzymes 
and stems together, so I’ve dropped 
stems.” 


Cold soak 

Tanner makes cold-soak decisions 
based on the temperature at which she 
receives the grapes. If the grapes are 
warm, she gears up for fermentation as 
soon as possible, because she doesn’t 
want the risk of high volatile acidity 
(VA). 

“Tf grapes are delivered cool, I cold 
soak with argon protection, ideally for 
two or three days, until I smell some- 
thing funny or I’m too nervous to keep 
going,” Tanner explains. “I prefer the 
gentler elements coming from water 
solubility rather than alcohol-high 
must.” 


Some label printers 
promise you anything... 
They tell you what you 

want to hear about prices, 
quality and delivery dates. 


a 


We tell you the truth and then make sure 
it really happens. That way you can make 
budgets that are realistic, get quality labels 
that really help sell your wine, and delivery 
dates that we really keep... 


you might say 
we’re the real thing. 4 


1401 TUBBS LANE : BOX 361 * CALISTOGA, CALIFORNIA 94515 : 707.942.6033 


Wathen says that, in the low-tech 
wineries such as Foxen, the demand is 
that fruit comes in cold if Mother 
Nature obliges. “For Au Bon Climat, 
fruit must be harvested in the early 
morning and come in about 54°F,” 
Clendenen maintains. 

Stark suggests that the longer the cold 
soak (up to 48 hours with no SO, and 
with CO, as a cap) when the grapes 
come in cool, the better the wine. “But if 
the grapes come in warm, you don’t 
have the option to cold soak unless you 
have capability to chill,” Dooley adds. 


Uninoculated versus inoculated 
fermentation 

Mosby offers a resolute “no way” to 
the suggestion of uninoculated fermen- 
tation. Longoria experimented with a 
one-half ton and liked it, thinking the 
wine was different, but not better. 

Because Clendenen employs cold 
soak, fermentation begins uninoculated, 
but as soon as the yeast takes off, he 
inoculates with active dry Assmans- 
hausen because he’s “not interested in 


3% residual Pinot Noir. Besides, the 
gains you get are not that significant. All 
of my equipment is full of yeast I’ve 
been using for 15 years and to believe 
that there’s a yeast coming in from the 
vineyard that will selectively ferment to 
make the wine different only makes a 
fun story.” 

Other winemakers also like Assmans- 
hausen because it is a slow fermenter. 
Blackburn uses Prise de Mousse (PDM) 
because it ferments clean, completely, 
and gets the fermentation hot — in the 
range of 95° to 100°F. 

“Because we have the ability to chill, I 
have no problem walking the line,” 
Blackburn admits. “It is not true that 
you blow off flavor and other aromatics 
with hot fermentation. As long as you 
are willing to both punchdown and gen- 
tly pumpover (at Bernardus, twice per 
day for 20 to 30 minutes), maximum 
extraction is attained. 

“With heat, Bien Nacido Pinot Noir, 
which tends to be a very expressive, 
sensual wine, reaches its full potential.” 

Stark also prefers PDM, but in 4x4x4 
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fermentors, where it does not get as hot 
as Blackburn mentions. In Mosby’s situ- 
ation, 95°F temperatures are usual with 
PDM. “I was going uninoculated until 
1995, when I had a few stuck fermenta- 
tions,” he reveals. “This convinced me 
uninoculated is not the way to go.” 


Cap management 

Producers limited to small vessels say 
they utilize punching down only because 
it can be done clear to the bottom. 

Leeward’s Eric Cinnamon uses a cap 
irrigator for pumpovers. 

Fetzer does barrel fermentation with 
Bien Nacido fruit in new and second-fill 
French oak barrels. Twenty to 30% 
whole clusters are put in the barrels 
which are punched down twice per day 
until dry. Fermentation temperatures 
vary depending on the ambient harvest 
weather and may range between 80°F 
and 95°F. The wine is generally returned 
to the barrels it was fermented in for 
ageing. The percentage of barrel-fer- 
ment in the bottling varies between vin- 
tages and may be 20% to 60%. It is inoc- 


ulated with Lalvin RC-212 ADY. The 
balance is fermented in four-foot open 
top fermentors (1,600 gal.), which are 
punched down. 

Based on new Burgundy gossip, 
Clendenen will experiment with not 
punching down until late in the fermen- 
tation, but will do gentle pumpovers 
once fermentation is active. “The theory 
is not to liberate all the seeds early,” he 
explains. “Punchdown proponents in 
Burgundy are trying to make big, fleshy, 
extracted wines. Producers who are 
focused on elegance are gently pumping 
over with hoses that are about 1- to 1.5- 
inch diameter. 

“The whole thought now is extracting 
through improved gentleness. Twenty 
years ago, the argument for pigeage was 
that if you stuck something on top of the 
tank and pushed down or got in with 
your body, it was much gentler than any 
pumping over technique. Now, the 
thinking is you can have a gentler 
remontage than pigeage. So, pigeage is uti- 
lized only on days nine, 10, and 11 
before going to press. The first four days 


of fermentation are cold soak. The next 
five days are gentle extraction through 
pumping over.” 

Dooley disputes the theory and sug- 
gests the pumpover method will create 
a more tannic wine because seeds are 
being taken off the bottom and being 
put back on top. 

Mosby has always pumped over since 
he founded Chimere. “If you use a 1- to 
1.5-inch line, there are very few seeds 
dislodged.” 


SO, additions 

All winemakers report they add SO, 
as late as possible. Dooley suggests 
making the addition “the day before 
bottling.” Longoria thinks this is close to 
his method and adds that he “never 
trusts chromatograms.” He waits until 
spring when he sees evidence of resid- 
ual malolactic fermentation (MLF) com- 
pleting with popping bungs. “After 
that, I rack and add the first SO, addi- 
tion in April or May.” 

Tanner’s regimen is the same. “I wait 
until MLF is complete and do an SO, 
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floater on top of each barrel so that I 
have protection at bung level.” 

To Blackburn’s way of thinking SO, 
should be discussed in connection with 
O,. He says the main theme of wine- 
making is managing O,. With Pinot 
Noir, MLF should be complete to the 
point where a chromatogram shows no 
discernible malic spot and an enzymatic 
malic shows MLF complete. At this 
point at Bernardus, the wine is splash 
racked and 50ppm SO, is added. “In my 
opinion, O, should be made available to 
the wine to allow it to complete its 
infancy and enter its adolescence.” 

Tanner would never hit her Pinot 
Noir with that much SO, at one time 
only because she has done it in the past 
and lost significant color. Mosby main- 
tains that this SO, level is not objection- 
able to him, but he’d never hit the wine 
with that much air. “We gravity-rack 
barrel to barrel for the first racking and 
add SO, and that’s as much O, as I want 
the wine to get.” 

Blackburn believes that Pinot Noir 
undergoes an oxidative evolution over 
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time. Having oxidation take place in a 
rapid time frame after MLF allows him 
to get a feel by summer of what that 
wine wants to be as an adult. 

“Tt is a trial that the wine goes through, 
and there is a price to be paid for it, but it 
gives me the maximum amount of time 
to react,” explains Blackburn. “Since I 
believe O, management is the key role, I 
practice it, but I am open-minded to 
anaerobic theories, because too much 
oxygen is harmful. The debate will 
remain open in the foreseeable future, 
because we have no consistently valid, 
objective scientific parameters that can 
guide us in knowing when to add oxy- 
gen and how best to do it.” 


Pressing 

Tanner does not check dryness before 
making pressing decisions. “Pinot Noir 
gets to a point where the smell at the top 
of the tank is not as fresh and the cap 
starts to sag — those are my signals to 
press,” she says. 

Mosby presses at about 2° Brix, 
because he extracts more color this way. 


SZ 
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Wathen says that in a year when all the 
reds get ripe at once, he has pressed 
Pinot Noir at 4° or 5° Brix, but ideally, he 
prefers a seven- to 12-day fermentation 
going to dryness. 

Cinnamon notices that the wine’s 
body picks up toward the tail end of fer- 
mentation, so he prefers to press at zero 
Brix or below, after the wine has 
remained on the skins for 24 hours with- 
out pumping over, while maintaining 
an inert atmosphere in the head space. 
Whether wine goes directly to barrel or 
tank at this point is a space considera- 
tion, but his preference is directly to bar- 
rel. In most years, however he still has 
the previous vintage in barrel and there- 
fore completes MLF in tank. 

Longoria goes from press to tank for 
settling for about one week before trans- 
ferring wine to barrel. 

Clendenen wants MLF to occur in 
barrel, and he has never inoculated. 
Longoria contends Pinot Noir goes 
through MLF more spontaneously than 
Bordeaux varietals. 


Barrel ageing 

Blackburn has only two words for a 
Pinot Noir barrel program, “French and 
new (about 50%).” Tanner says “French 
and old,” because she uses just 18% new 
each year for nuances. Stark and Mosby 
choose 20% new French oak. Longoria 
uses 30% to 40% new. Clendenen ranges 
between 75% and 100% new French 
Francois Freres cooperage. “I’m with 
Francois Freres all the way,” Tanner 
says. Stephen Ross uses Francois Fréres. 
Fetzer also uses 40% to 60% new 
Francois Freres. 

Longoria likes a mix of coopers for 
complexity. He uses Dargaud et Jaegle, 
Seguin-Moreau, and Francois Fréres. 
Blackburn and Stark choose a mix for 
the same reason. Toasting levels are all 
over the board and depend on style 
preferences. 

Winemakers interviewed prefer to 
rack three times, defined as tank to bar- 
rel after pressing, once during barrel 
ageing, and once before bottling. 

“With Bien Nacido Pinot Noir, we 
all practice minimalist winemaking,” 
Blackburn concludes, and his colleagues 
generally agree. i] 

PWV thanks Bien Nacido vineyard liaison 
Jeff Wilkes for his technical assistance with 
arrangements related to hosting the discus- 
sion/tasting at the historic Bien Nacido adobe. 
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Fletcher’s fantastic lyre 


The lyre trellis was developed and popularized by Dr. Alain 
Carbonneau of France, formerly of the INRA Research Station at 
Bordeaux, and now Professor of Viticulture at University of 
Montpellier. Carbonneau’s early research in the 1970s was 
much influenced by Professor Nelson Shaulis of Cornell 
University in New York, pioneer of canopy management and 
trellis design. 

Doug Fletcher, winemaker at Chimney Rock Winery on the 
Silverado Trail, Napa, CA, has made modifications to the lyre to 
improve yield and quality. His is a wonderful tale of applied 
research in the backyard, producing a low cost, sensible solution. 


Background on the lyre 

The lyre is one of the modern generation of improved canopy 
management systems which includes among others, the Scott 
Henry, Smart Dyson, and Geneva Double Curtain. Probably 
more lyre is used in California than in any other region in the 
world. Carbonneau made several trips to the region promoting 
the system in the 1980s, and Professor Mark Kliewer of UC 
Davis then evaluated it along with several other systems. 

Sadly, sometimes the lyre (along with several other horizon- 
tally divided canopies) is known as the ‘quadrilateral cordon,’ 
or ‘quad’ for short. (This regrettable and confusing terminology 
will be the subject of a future column.) 

The lyre system can convert high vigor, crowded canopies of 
the “California sprawl” into more open canopies with 
improved yield and quality and less disease. Readers might 
wonder why the lyre is not used more overseas, and I think the 
reasons are clear. At the moment, the system cannot be mechan- 
ically harvested, and it is also the most expensive 
trellis system to construct and maintain. Mechanical harvesta- 
bility is a major consideration for most viticultural regions in the 
world, but not so much for California at the moment, but this 
will change. 

A future column will discuss how the lyre trellis posts can 
be installed to allow mechanical harvesting, a clever idea 
from Karl Giguiere of R. H. Phillips Vineyard (Esparto, CA), 
and also a “ballerina” conversion to use when the vigor is too 
high for a conventional lyre. 


Lyre installed at Chimney Rock 

The lyre trellis at Chimney Rock was a “retrofit” to a 
California sprawl Cabernet Sauvignon vineyard, for the normal 
purpose of overcoming a vigor problem. The vines were 
planted in 1981 on AXR-1 spaced 12'x7' with east-west orienta- 
tion. The lyre retrofit was installed in 1992. Fletcher is a very 
analytical and clever fellow, and for this conversion he was as 
astute as ever. 

Measurements of pruning weights and calculation of yield to 
pruning weight ratios indicated the vines were out of balance, 
and each one needed about twice as much cordon space as it 
currently had. The retrofit was achieved by twisting the existing 
cordons and laying down canes on the fruiting wires, which 
subsequently developed into cordons. No harvest was missed; 
in fact, production almost doubled the first year. 

Fletcher and the Chimney Rock team were very happy with 
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the retrofit. Wine quality was dramatically 

improved, with the wine flavor spectrum moving 

away from green olive and weedy notes toward 

black berry and plum. “All of the measurements 
that we use to gauge vine balance improved dramatically,” 
reports Fletcher. “Canes started to harden off before veraison, 
shoot growth stopped around four feet, and average cane 
weight was around 35 grams.” 


Some problems emerge 

While the vineyard performance on lyre was much improved 
over that of the sprawl, Fletcher wondered how it might be fur- 
ther improved. One point soon became obvious; there was a dif- 
ference of ripening between the north and south sides of the 
east-west oriented rows. Fruit on the north curtain was slower 
to ripen and had less pigmentation and slightly less crop. 

Because of the ripening difference, the two sides were picked 
a week apart. On average, there were 0.3 to 0.5 tons per acre less 
yield on the north. Wines were made separately, and the team 
preference was for the “south side” wine over the “north side.” 

Fletcher pondered this one morning in the vineyard, and 
observed differences in fruit exposure to the sun. Fruit on the 
south side was exposed, and that on the north side was still in 
the shade. Why? This is because the gap between canopies and 
fruit of adjacent rows is wider than that between canopies and 
fruit within the same row (7'7" versus 4'5" — see fig. #1). 


LE Figure I —Lyre system with extensions on north side 
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Lyre system at Chimney 
Rock Winery one week. / 
.<,Prior to harvest with 
north (left) fruit zone 
12 inches higher 
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Therefore, the shadow of the opposite row dropped off the 
south side fruit earlier than for the north side, which was 
shaded by the nearby foliage curtain of the same vine. (see fig- 
ures). 

Fletcher made his observation around 10 am in mid-Sept- 
ember, and by then the south side exposed fruit had warmed to 
the touch, while the north side fruit was still shaded and cold. 
How much greater was the exposure of south side than north 
side fruit? He guessed that the south side fruit had already been 
in the sun for about an hour, and it would still be another half 
hour or so before the shadow dropped off the north side fruit. 


Solving the problem 

Fletcher had to figure out how to equalize the fruit exposure. 
He already knew what to do — to lift up the northern curtain to 
make the fruit exposure on both sides equal — but by how 
much? The problem was solved with the simplest of tools: 
sheets of plywood and high school trigonometry tables! 

Fletcher began by using scale diagrams to determine the 
angle of the sun relative to the base of the canopy when the sun 
would first emerge over the top of the adjacent canopy. The 
angle for south-side fruit was 29 degrees compared to 40 
degrees for the north-side fruit. Plywood was placed in the 
canopy to simulate the foliage, and the height of the northern 
side was adjusted up until fruit exposure at the base of the 
north and south sides was even in the morning. 


These analyses led Fletcher to realize that the north side 
needed to be lifted about 12 inches, where there was already a 
notch on the lyre frame. The resulting angles were 35 degrees 
and 32 degrees respectively. Modifying the trellis required sim- 
ply adding an extension arm and reforming the cordon at win- 
ter pruning. 

Chimney Rock made this modification to all new plantings. It 
is early to judge the results of these changes, but they seem 
promising. The cluster counts for both canopies were the same 
in 1997, and Brix readings appear the same. Harvest was car- 
ried out separately in 1997, and wines fermented separately. 
“The proof of the pudding will be this winter when we taste the 
two wines side by side in a blind tasting,” says Fletcher. 


Conclusion 

I like this story of how some pertinent observation com- 
bined with a little good logic has overcome a problem in the 
vineyard. All of the logic Fletcher used seems to agree with 
my knowledge of vine physiology, and his solution is elegant 
and simple. How many others out there should be using the 
Fletcher lyre? i=] 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor” is an international viti- 
cultural consultant. Contact him in Australia by fax: 011-612-6584-0121, 
or by e-mail: vinedoctor@smartvit.com.au. Visit Smart's home page at 
www.smartvit.com.au. He visits the U.S. frequently and can be contacted 
at Vinquiry in Healdsburg, CA, tel: 707/433-8875. 
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use of oak barrels. User-friendly, informative 
text and photos. 112pp—$25.00 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 391 pp—$54.95 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary contains over 
3,500 words and phrases on grapegrowing 
and winemaking. $10.95 


Production of Grapes and Wines in Cool 

Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
193pp—$24.95 paperback 


Rootstocks for Grapevines 

D.P. Pongracz 

Covers a wide variety of rootstock-related 
topics, reasons for grafting, soil adaptation, 
influence on crop quality and size, and gen- 
eral ampelography. 150pp—$30.00 


BOOKSHELF 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, canopy 
management and economics, improvement 
of canopy microclimates, importance of wine- 
grape canopies, construction of trellis 
systems. 88pp—$35.00 


The Taste of Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

A masterclass on the science, procedures, 
and vocabulary of the trade for the profes- 
sional. An essential work of reference for the 
amateur. 258pp-$39.95 


Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine 
Patrick lland, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
and techniques, stability tests and fining trials 
for the laboratory. 65pp—$50.00 


Using Grapevine Rootstocks, The 

Australian Perspective 

Peter May 

Use of rootstocks in Australia including phys- 

iology and factors affecting rootstock choice. 
62pp-$19.50 


Viticulture, Vol. Il, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, PR. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 

ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 

tion, drainage and soil salinity, soil manage- 

ment and frost control; grapevine 

nutrition, grape pests, disease, protection. 
384pp—$42.50 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety, and cultural prac- 
tices. Detailed climactic analysis of Australian 
and world viticultural areas, evaluation of 
new viticultural sites and possible changes in 
the climactic conditions. 310pp—$45.00 


Wine Analysis and Production 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, 

B. Gump, F. Nury 

A practical understanding of quick screening 
assays, wet chemical and instrument analy- 
sis plus results and interpretation of wine- 
making. 512pp—$79.95 


Wine Aroma Defects 
1992 ASEV-ES Workshop Proceedings 
92pp—$15.00 
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Wine Growers Guide, NEw edition 

Philip Wagner 

Easy to understand essentials to establish 
a vineyard, pruning, training, vineyard man- 


agement, propagating vines, and vine 
ailments. 240pp—$19.95 
NEW 


Wine Microbiology 

Kenneth C. Fugelsang 

Provides background information, step-by- 
step laboratory procedures, and interpreta- 
tion of results. 245pp-$79.95 


NEW 

Winery Utilities 

Planning, Design, and Operation 

David Storm 

Describes each of the major components of 
winery utility systems for planning, design, 
and operation. 550pp-$99.00 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selec- 
tion of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, train- 
ing, trellising, grapevine propagation, fertili- 
zation, pest management, yield prediction, 
winter injury, vineyard economics. 
264pp—$29.95 


6 QUESTIONS ABOUT VIRUSES 
OR OTHER GRAPEVINE 
PATHOGENS? 


THE ELISA ASSAYS WE PERFOR 
CAN DETECT: 


*GRAPEVINE LEAFROLE:ASSO 


THE VINEYARD AUGER 


Dig vine planting holes without leaving the seat of your tractor. 


F ully hydraulic 
operation. Mounts 
on side of tractor 
where you can see 
what you are doing. 
Stores and travels 
within track of tractor. 
The mounted unit will 
easily fit between 


vine rows. 


© Operate, simply 
lower auger, extend 


under growth wire, 
drill hole, raise auger 


ELEVATED 


LOWERED 


from hole, retract boom, raise to travel position 
and go to the next location. The whole 
operation is performed while you 
watch from your tractor. 


ounting kit available for any 

tractor. Unit operates on 10 to 
20 GPM. Control valve included in 
package as well as all necessary 
hoses. Four bolts and two quick 
disconnects removes the Vineyard 
Auger from your tractor. Custom 
auger sizes available. 


ALUATON hae Prianthe AND 
ROTHER DISEASES 


Uy) 


Nationally distributed by: 


Equipment That Works! 
1-800-242-4479 777° Fax: (816) 421-7560 


Go Hi pe 316) 757-4656 (LAB) 
| (916) 757-4655 (FAX) 
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‘THE WINE LAWYER 


Interstate wine 
shipments to consumers 


Marketing consumer goods and agricultural products in 
compliance with the general laws of commerce would be 
quite challenging enough, thanks, but the wine industry 
enjoys additional wrinkles peculiar to marketing licensed 
beverages. 

That complexity doesn’t seem likely to go away. 
Nevertheless, one has the feeling these days that some signif- 
icant change is afoot. The most recent Conference of State 
Liquor Administrators devoted much of its program to direct 
shipment, and hardly an issue of the trade press lacks 
reportage or commentary on the subject. 

About 15 years ago, an early Wine Lawyer column speculated 
that a winery or group of wineries might exploit the direct ship- 
ment possibilities of the time by appointing agents to deal with 
the paperwork and excise tax collection. The question remains 
pertinent. The liquor administrators discussed the possibility of 
issuing licenses for people to do just that. 


Sources of information 

So where are we in the law of direct shipment? There is a 
newsletter on the subject, obtainable from Direct Marketing 
Report by Internet e-mail request to inshort@sonic.net. The 
Wine Institute puts out a comprehensive memo that at last 
reading was accurate except for some obsolete statutory ref- 
erences. Compliance consultants keep their clients abreast of 
developments. Several World Wide Web sites, including the 
Wine Institute at http://www.wineinstitute.org/shipwine/ 
index.htm, offer more or less current compilations without 


charge. 


Legislative trends 

Some direct shipment laws are, not surprisingly, following 
a different path from the shipper-friendly non-taxed model 
originally conceived for reciprocal shipment. The recent 
Louisiana statute shows the tendency to preserve both rev- 
enues and administrative procedures: 


* A winery domiciled outside Louisiana with a license 
from its state of residence may ship 60 bottles or less of bev- 
erage alcohol within a 12-month period directly to a con- 
sumer in Louisiana, if the consumer is 21 years of age or older 
and the shipment is for the consignee’s personal consump- 
tion. 


* The shipper must register annually with the office of 
alcoholic beverage control and pay a fee of $100 before ship- 
ping any wine. A copy of the shipper’s current license must 
accompany the registration. An invoice detailing the transac- 
tion must accompany each shipment. The shipper must file a 
copy of the invoice with the Department of Revenue and 
Taxation. 

* The shipper must also file an annual report with the 
Department of Revenue and Taxation, showing the total 
number of cases shipped into the state, the type of beverage 
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alcohol shipped, and the brand names, accom- 

F) panied by a certified check for the excise and 

i sales taxes due to the state for the total amount 
of wine shipped. 


Up against the wall 

In quite another direction, some states have become notori- 
ous for punitive protectionist measures. 

Last July, the Family Winemakers of California was moved 
to announce a boycott of wine events in Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, in protest of harsh penalties for 
direct shipment. Since then South Carolina has enacted 
enhanced penalties, and Maryland has taken an aggressive 
stand that at press time had put the state off the Federal 
Express go-list. 

Unlike the reasons advanced by protection-minded whole- 
salers for passing them, the felony laws are no joke. A few 
months ago, rumors were flying that Florida had invalidated its 
felony penalty law, or even its prohibition against direct ship- 
ment. Nothing of the kind occurred. There was a decision of a 
lower appellate court that the state did not have jurisdiction 
over two retailers who had shipped wine to Florida consumers 
and that, because of their lack of contact with the state, it could 
not collect taxes from them. The dismissal of that prosecution 
does not mean there would be no jurisdiction over, for example, 
a winery that had also sold through a distributor in Florida or 
whose representative visited the state. 

Irritating as such trade barriers are, one wonders whether 
the uproar over penalties is not misplaced. The constitution 
gives the state the power to prohibit the shipments if it 
chooses. A valid law may be wise or unwise, but one has, 
after all, an obligation to obey it. If the only way society can 
get people to obey a law is by upping the penalty, then what 
else is the legislature supposed to do? It would make more 
sense to try to embarrass legislators into putting their state’s 
consumers’ interests ahead of those of a few middle-tier cam- 
paign contributors and allow the shipments in the first place 
than to complain that lawbreaking is getting costly. 


A snapshot 

In subsequent columns we will look at what some licensed 
beverage marketers have been doing on the fringe of the law 
and identify the uncertainties that a daring winery might 
exploit. 

Before considering more aggressive marketing under cur- 
rent laws, we need a picture of what those laws are. We will 
complete this column with a summary of the status quo at 
press time. 


Important notes 

Do not rely on the following compilation as legal advice. 
Every winery should obtain clearance for each destination 
state and shipment method before shipping or advertising 
the availability of direct shipment. 

Volume limitations are based on nine-liter cases, unless 
otherwise noted. “Consumer” means a person entitled to 
purchase wine under the laws of the destination state. The 
law of a destination state is “reciprocal” if it extends tax-free 
direct shipping privileges only to shippers in states affording 
the same treatment to shipments from the destination state. 


>  — 
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States with laws generally regarded as reciprocal are shown 
here in bold face letters. 

Legal questions may arise as to whether a state shown in 
bold face grants privileges sufficiently similar to those 
granted by another state to be recognized as reciprocal by 
the other state. Some reciprocal states permit shipment 
from non-reciprocal states by less convenient and/or tax- 
able means that may not appear on this list. Not all accom- 
modations to travelers for importation of small quantities 
accompanying individuals returning from abroad and to 
persons moving into the state permitting importation of 
wine cellars are shown. 

Asterisks indicate states that forbid shipping wineries to 
advertise the availability of direct shipment; different or addi- 
tional restrictions may apply to advertisers other than winer- 
ies. The list was compiled in 1993 and last revised in July 
1997, but not all entries are updated at each revision. 


Destination: shipping method 

Alabama: Consigned to customer who has paid for the 
wine, in care of state liquor store, freight prepaid. Assessment 
payable when wine picked up at state liquor store. 

Alaska: Directly to individual who is not in the liquor busi- 
ness, in reasonable quantities for personal use and consump- 
tion. All liquor shipped into Alaska is taxable, even if the pur- 
chaser is entitled to purchase the liquor tax-free. 

Arizona: None. 

Arkansas: None. 

California: From reciprocal state, directly to consumer, up 
to two cases per month. 

Colorado: From permit-holder in reciprocal state, directly 
to consumer for orders placed in person by the recipient at 
the winery, up to two cases per month. Colorado wine ship- 
ment permit issued to wineries licensed by reciprocal state to 
make wine ($25 per year if not also licensed as Colorado 
importer). 

Connecticut: Directly to consumer holding importation cer- 
tificate from Liquor Control Commission, for wine purchased 
within the U.S., not to exceed 5 gallons in any 60-day period. 
Payment of tax by consumer is precondition of issuance of 
importation certificate, which must accompany the shipment. 
[Reduced fee shipper’s permit ($250 per year) allows ship- 
ment to wholesalers or in-state manufacturers by under 
100,000-gallon out of state wineries, effective 1 Oct. 1997. | 

Delaware: By person at least 21 years old, not mentally ill 
or deficient, who does not habitually drink alcohol to excess 
and is not interdicted by the state, for consumption solely by 
the importing person or such person’s family or guests, not to 
exceed one liter per day (four liters if from American Samoa, 
Guam, or American Virgin Islands). 

District of Columbia: Directly to consumer by public or 
common carrier, not to exceed one quart per month, or trans- 
ported by consumer, not to exceed one gallon per importation 

Florida: Carried by consumer after purchase out of state, 
not to exceed one gallon per importation. 

Georgia: Carried by consumer after purchase out of state, 
not to exceed 0.5 gallon per importation. 

Hawaii: Directly to consumer holding importation permit 
from county liquor commission, not to exceed one five- 
gallon shipment per household per calendar year (3.2 gallons 


Western Square 
racks them up 


All Western Square Portable Barrel Racks (WS 29 series) are 
designed to accommodate Burgundy, Bordeaux and American Oak 
Barrels. The Racks are powder-coated (baked enamel) which is the 
most durable finish available and is resistant to chipping, abrasion, 
impact, corrosion and chemicals. 


Standard Rack has 7” forklift opening. 
Provides enough space between 
barrels to see 

and smell. 
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7 Double Bar Rack 
Double Bar a Sy ~~. is stronger and provides 


OF better safety when lifting 


from the side. 


Low Profile Rack 
has a four inch 
forklift opening. 
With inside bars, 
wine can still be 
worked in place. 


Removable Center Cradles 
(optional) provide stable 
stacking of a single barrel 
above tiers of two barrels. 
Available for all racks. 


Western Square also manufactures grape harvest bins and a variety of steel trailers. 
Western Square designs equipment to meet the Wine Industry’s ever-changing needs. 


For more information contact: 


WESTERN [_] SQUARE 


1621 North Broadway ¢ Stockton, CA 95205 
PHONE: (209) 944-0921 © FAX: (209) 944-0934 
toll-free lines California: (800) 367-8383 ¢ Outside California: (800) 367-7810 
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if unsolicited gift), for use of permittee or permittee’s family; 
permit applicant must demonstrate to liquor commission that 
wine is otherwise unavailable in the state or pay additional 
fee equivalent to tax. Without permit, carried by consumer, 
not to exceed one gallon per importation. 

Idaho: From reciprocal state, directly to consumer, not to 
exceed two cases per month. 

Illinois: From reciprocal state, directly to consumer, not to 
exceed two cases per month. From other state, not to exceed 
one gallon per year without written permission of Liquor 
Control Commission. 

Indiana: Carried by consumer, not to exceed one quart per 
importation. 

Iowa: From reciprocal state, directly to consumer, not to 
exceed 18 liters per month, for use by the consignee. 

Kansas: None. 

Kentucky: Directly to consumer from outside the United 
States through U.S. Customs, with payment of state excise 
tax. (Hearings set for late September 1997 on allowing resi- 
dent to ship five cases per year to self while visiting to out of 
state winery.) 

Louisiana: Directly to consumer, not to exceed 60 bottles 
(any size) per year, with copy of detailed invoice to state. 
Winery must annually report number of cases shipped into 
the state and pay $100 fee plus the excise and sales taxes for 
all wine shipped. 

Maine*: For products not normally sold through local 
licensee, directly to unlicensed recipient from unlicensed 
shipper in reciprocal state; permit ($10 per shipment) 
required if shipper is licensed, product normally distributed 
in Maine, or shipping state not reciprocal. Up to one gallon 
carried by consumer. 

Maryland: Up to one quart carried by consumer, not to 
exceed two quarts per month (one gallon per importation 
from abroad). 

Massachusetts: Gifts directly to consumer holding importa- 


Celebrating 25 Years 


Home of the Clones 


Head offices in Santa Rosa 
and growing fields in Fresno 


Guaranteeing the industry a Certified Foundation 


SONOMA GRAPEVINES, INC. 
A STATEWIDE TEAM AT YOUR SERVICE 


ASK FOR OUR FREE VIDEO 
SANTA ROSA OFFICES 
tel: 707/542-5510 fax: 707/542-4801 


Consider us your certified resource 
Dormants «Greenvines «Rootings «Cuttings 
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tion permit from Alcoholic Beverage Commission. Taxes are 
not levied on gifts. 

Michigan: Under 21% alcohol, directly to consumer, not to 
exceed nine quarts per importation. Any alcohol content, by 
consumer returning from trip abroad of at least 48 hours, not 
to exceed one quart per 30 days. 

Minnesota*: From winery in reciprocal state, directly to 
consumer, not to exceed two cases per year. Carried by con- 
sumer, not to exceed one quart (one gallon if from abroad). 

Mississippi: None. 

Missouri*: From reciprocal state, directly to consumer, not 
to exceed two cases per year. 

Montana: Carried by consumer, not to exceed three gallons 
per importation. 

Nebraska: Directly to person for personal use of recipient or 
recipient’s family or guests, not to exceed nine liters per 
month. [Drafting peculiarities of state statute appear to per- 
mit direct shipment of any quantity to unlicensed person if 
not for personal use, but tax must be paid on wine imported 
for sale, and license required for resale within state. ] 

Nevada: Directly to consumer, not to exceed one gallon per 
month, or any federally duty-free amount with person enter- 
ing the state, tax-free, limited to household or personal use. 

New Hampshire: Carried by consumer, up to three quarts 
(three gallons with permit from State Liquor Commission) 
per importation. 

New Jersey: In vehicle under control of recipient, up to one 
gallon within a 24-hour period. By licensed beverage trans- 
porter with payment of tax, under permit issued by Division 
of Alcoholic Beverage Control (fee $25). 

New Mexico: From reciprocal state, directly to consumer, 
not to exceed two cases per month. By adult individual not a 
common carrier, reasonable amounts exclusively for private 
use or consumption. 

New York: By New York resident to self, for purchases 
made while abroad for at least 48 consecutive hours. 


SPADONI COMBINATION FILTER 
a euetig =i 


Wine & Lees Filter 


One unit solves 

various filtration 

needs: 

° Lees filtration 
(juice or wine) 

e Wine pad filtration 

e D.E. filtration 


EXTREMELY GOOD PRICE!! 


CRIVELLER CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 


In USA: 
CRIVELLER CO. 
P.O. Box 162 
Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 


In Canada: 

6935 Oakwood Drive 

NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario L2E 6S5 
Ph (905) 357-2930 or (905) 358-5202 
Fax: (905) 374-2930 
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North Carolina: Carried by consumer, not to exceed 20 
liters (four liters if fortified) per importation. (SB 994, felony 
penalty for shipment, pending 8/97). 

North Dakota: None. 

Ohio: Directly to purchaser who has obtained consent from 
Department of Liquor Control, not to exceed 15 gallons in any 
three-month period. All taxes due must be paid at time con- 
sent is requested. [Address of the department has recently 
changed to 6606 Tussing Road, Reynoldsburg, OH 43068. ] 

Oregon: From reciprocal state, directly to consumer from 
winery holding Out of State Wine Shipper License, not to 
exceed two cases per month. 

Pennsylvania: For gifts, to consumer in care of Liquor 
Control Board after issuance of Consent Certificate. Taxes and 
consent service charge payable. 

Rhode Island: Directly to consumer free of tax, not to 
exceed three gallons per importation. No volume limit on 
order by consumer through Liquor Control Administration 
upon payment of taxes called “service charges.” 

South Carolina: Carried by consumer, not to exceed one 
gallon per importation. For products not distributed in the 
state, to wholesaler for resale directly to ordering consumer 
with payment of taxes. 

South Dakota: Carried by consumer, not to exceed one gal- 
lon per importation. 

Tennessee: None. 
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Texas: Carried by consumer, not to exceed three gallons per 
30-day period (one gallon if non-resident), subject to payment 
of tax. ; 

Utah: Carried by consumer from abroad, not to exceed one 
quart. 

Vermont: Directly to consumer holding permit from 
Department of Liquor Control. Carried by consumer, not to 
exceed six gallons of table wine and eight quarts of fortified 
wine or brandy per importation. Not subject to excise tax. 

Virginia: Carried by consumer, or in accompanying lug- 
gage from abroad, up to four liters if in metric containers or 
one gallon if in other measure. Shipped with personal or 
household effects to person moving to state, up to a reason- 
able amount. 

Washington*: From reciprocal state, for wine of shipper’s 
own production, with license from State Liquor Control 
Board, directly to consumer, not to exceed two cases per year. 
To Board for consumer special orders, subject to markup. 

West Virginia: From reciprocal state, directly to consumer, 
not to exceed two cases per month. Carried by consumer, not 
to exceed 10 gallons per importation. To Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Commission for special orders. 

Wisconsin: From winery in reciprocal state directly to con- 
sumer, not to exceed nine liters per year. 

Wyoming: Directly to, or carried by, consumer, not to 
exceed three liters per importation, tax free. & 


GET A KIMCO! 


(IN-ROW TILLER) 


GOT WEEDS? 


(IN-ROW) 


e Remove In-Row weeds and trash MECHANICALLY 

¢ Reduces use of chemicals 

e Extremely durable & trouble free 

¢ Easy to operate / Available in front, side or double mount 


e Can fit 6’ rows 
For more details call: 1-800-356-9641 
KIMCO mrca., INC. FRESNO, CA. 


Hl Full Service 
Vilicultural flursery 


ae 


(805) 758-4777 
(800) 499-9019 


550 Highway 46 © Wasco, CA 93280 
Fax (805) 758-4999 


Serving Americas Wine, Juice, 
Raisin & Table Grape Industries Since S89 
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OSHA STEPS UP STAFFING FOR COMPLIANCE 

While many federal agencies continue to downsize in the face of cur- 
tailed operating budgets, the Occupational Safety & Health 
Administration (OSHA) has $7.1 million of new money earmarked 
for hiring 110 new compliance officers for the agency's 10 field offices. 

So-called “Enforcement Response Teams” have been implemented 
to conduct more annual inspections and permit a more rapid 
response to reports of workplace injuries and deaths.’ 

A future PWV Winery Water & Waste column will be devoted to 
surviving an OSHA inspection. 


Backflow preventers: 


Plumbing configurations 
PART II 


Part I of this two-part article discussed the public health 
aspects of back-siphonage into drinking water when either 
fire protection sprinkler systems and potable water service 
have a common and hydraulically-connected source or when 
a fire protection system or landscape irrigation network is 
connected to a community water supply. Examples include 
municipal, special, governmental, or pseudo-governmental 
districts with water supply responsibilities or shared, pri- 
vately owned and operated potable water systems (as when 
a restaurant and adjacent winery have a shared water supply 
source and distribution system). 

The probabilities of contamination of drinking water (a.k.a. 
potable water) are low by any statistical measure, but they are 
real, given the wrong set of plumbing /hydraulic circumstances. 


Devices 

Back-siphonage (a.k.a. cross-connection) preventers take 
two forms. The simplest are single-check valves used in 
small, residential applications; more sophisticated are dou- 
ble-check valves, which have additional features such as a 
reduced pressure zone, pressure vacuum breakers, or atmos- 
pheric pressure vacuum breakers. 

The atmospheric pressure vacuum breaker feature works 
efficiently when vacuums occur in the source water supply 
line. If, however, the cause of the potential flow reversal is 
excessive pressure on the downstream side of the vacuum 
breaker (the user side), then the breaker offers no protection 
from contamination. 

Figure 1(a) shows an atmospheric pressure vacuum 
breaker. Note the vacuum breaker must be located verti- 
cally, a minimum of 0.5 feet above the end-use fixture, (in 
this case, a lawn sprinkler) as per the Uniform Plumbing 
Code or ANSI standards. 

The atmospheric vacuum breaker is the simplest of all back- 
flow prevention devices. It cannot prevent backflow in back- 
pressure conditions, however, as flow reversal in fig. 1 would 
not permit the gravity closure of the double-seal float. One 
additional disadvantage is that, once installed, the atmospheric 
vacuum breaker cannot be tested. Because of its simplicity, 
however, the likelihood of malfunction is very remote. 

The pressure vacuum breaker was developed to elimi- 
nate the in-place testing shortcomings of the atmospheric 
vacuum breaker [Figure 1(a) and 1(b)]. 
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With the pressure vacuum breaker, the 
spring-restrained float will open the valve 
chamber to atmospheric pressure and prevent 
back-siphonage in the downstream piping sys- 

tem. The single-check valve permits flow only in the down- 
stream direction, thus permitting uninterrupted operation 
under all hydraulic conditions except back pressure from the 
source supply side of the valve. Because of this functional 
weakness, the valve must be installed from six to 12 inches in 
elevation above the downstream point of discharge, (e.g. 
landscape sprinkler, decorative pond with a submerged out- 
let, or underground drip tape). 

The breaker can be tested (see fig. 2) by closing the supply 
source gate valve, which should close the check valve and 
with test cock #2 open, water should be present in that cham- 
ber. With test cock #1 open, water will be present only ini- 
tially and flow from test cock #1 will eventually cease. Should 
a lower-than-line pressure exist in the valve chamber, the 


See fig. 1(b) for principle 
ee of operation 


Figure 1(a) 
Atmospheric Vacuum Breaker 
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Notes: Available in ¥% inch to 3-inch 
National Pipe Thread (NPT) size 


Supply 
source 


Figure 1(b) 
Atmospheric Vacuum Breaker 
Operating details 


¢ Water pressure closes 
double-seal float @ to 
position @ allowing 
normal flow (arrows ® 
and@) to sprinkler 


Downstream 


¢ No flow or vacuum created in 
downstream piping allows double-seal 


float to fall @ and seal off the source water 
piping, thus preventing back-siphonage 


Spring 


Figure 2 
Pressure Vacuum Breaker 


MAID) Gate valve 


Test cock #2 Ke) = 9 


Outlet 


Notes: Available in %inch to 
2-inch National Pipe Thread 
(NPT) size 

¢ Used in irrigation systems 


Supply source 
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Figure 3 — Double Check Valve 


Test cock 
Y Q 


spring-loaded air inlet float valve would cycle open, demon- 
strating the proper operational status for the valve system. 

Periodic testing is required by fire codes, and external 
means must be available to assess proper functioning of the 
valve as described in the previous paragraph. . 

The double-check valve and its several versions have the 
highest reliability for back siphonage and backpressure pre- 
vention. These spring-loaded series-connected valves, with a 
uni-body construction and individual test cocks, are often 
installed in medium fire-hazard industries (such as food and 
beverage processing) and multi-residential situations (apart- 
ments and hotels / motels). 

Fire protection systems that include sprinklers require 
spring-loaded check valves with added features that allow 
detection of water theft and provide the highest possible sys- 
tem reliability for backflow and backpressure prevention. 
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Backflow public health risk versus 
fire system operational reliability 

There has never been a clear-cut agreement among cog- 
nizant officials on the back-flow/back-pressure prevention 
issue and the public health risks that have a potential for 
occurrence. Water purveyors and public health practitioners 
are lined up on one side lobbying for maximum public health 
protection, while fire code and fire equipment professionals, 
and firefighters tend to believe that the public health risks are 
exaggerated and that backflow preventers are the weak link 
in fire protection system reliability.’ 

As if to bring these diverging points of view together, a 
national forum on back-flow prevention and public health 
issues was held August 7-8, 1997, at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute (WPI). Proceedings of the conference have not been 
published as of the end of 1997, but news releases have sug- 
gested that technical discussions included consideration of 
code and legislative changes that would go a long way 
toward bringing the disparate viewpoints closer together. 

David Storm is a consulting civil and environmental engineer specializing in winery 


utility systems, and the owner of Winters Winery. He is the author of Winery Utilities: 
Planning, Design and Operation, December 1996. Chapman & Hall, New York, NY. 
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IN THE CELLAR 


by Jake Lorenzo 


In defense of 
the verboten 


Political correctness affects us all. Fashion dictates what we 
can and can’t say at any given time. Yesterday’s joke could be 
tomorrow’s lawsuit. Given the volatility of conversation in 
today’s world, some things are better left unsaid. 

On the other hand, Jake Lorenzo is a private eye. It’s my job 
to look behind the curtain, to dig down into the muck, to 
expose the truth no matter how horrible or innocuous. 

On a daily basis, my mailbox gets stuffed with missives 
from the Wine Institute and various wineries. In the old days 
I read about new wines, special viticultural methods, and 
unique fermentation regimens. Later, I collected letters intro- 
ducing new labels and bottles with clever printed corks. More 
recently, I was admonished to “fight the Prohibitionists,” but 
lately the theme of all this mail is uniformly redundant. 

Don’t get me wrong, Jake Lorenzo is tickled pink that a 
couple glasses of wine help your heart. I’m thrilled that wine 
lowers blood pressure, increases your good cholesterol, pro- 
tects you from strokes, reduces stress, brightens your teeth, 
and cures baldness. I am reassured that researchers all over 
the planet dedicate years of their lives, spend millions of dol- 
lars, and entice thousands of participants to prove the health 
benefits of two glasses of wine a day. 

But Jake Lorenzo wants to know, “Why is the wine indus- 
try sending out medical bulletins?” 

When Jake Lorenzo goes to his doctor, I go to find out the 
state of my health. I don’t go to ask him for wine recommen- 
dations. My brother is a doctor, and I don’t ask him which 
wines he drinks. Hell, I don’t even ask him about the state of 
my health. 

If I want to know about the shape of my arteries, I'll read a 
medical journal. If wineries want to fill my mailbox with 
paper, they should at least write about wine. Better yet, just 
send samples, and I'll make my own conclusions. 

Not only that, but Jake Lorenzo would like to know what's 
up with this two glasses a day? At Jake’s house, we break 
more than two glasses a day. What about two bottles a day? 
That's closer to the truth. 

There’s so much medical research being pumped out that 
wine sometimes sounds like medicine. It’s not. One of the 
best things about wine is that it gets you high. Here, you see, 
we approach the verboten subject. Every once in a while, Jake 
Lorenzo thinks it’s a good idea to get ripped, to tie one on, to 
drink himself into oblivion. 

You know what Jake Lorenzo likes? I like a long slow drunk 
with friends over a good meal. I like the way the whole 
evening ebbs and flows around the conversation, the courses 
of food, and the bottles of wine. 

The pop of the first champagne cork excites Jake Lorenzo. 
Sitting on the porch sampling a few simple tidbits gets the 
conversation going. Sipping on a crisp, but not tart cham- 
pagne prefaces a lovely and lively evening. 

Moving to the table, we observe with simple pleasure the 
handwoven placemats created by Jakelyn’s mother and com- 
ment on the blood-red dahlias from the garden. We open a 
bottle of spicy, dry Gewurztraminer that perfectly sets off a 
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"INNERSTAVE 


ON-SITE INSTALLATION 


Innerstave is installed at your winery, 
when it's convenient for you! 


BY OUR QUALIFIED COOPERS 


Our coopers are fully trained by our master coopers 
prior to working on your barrels. 


USING THE FINEST MATERIALS 


All oak is air-dried and perfectly toasted. Wood-to-wine 
ratio can be varied to change the oak intensity. 


AT A VERY AFFORDABLE PRICE 


Innerstave in a 60-gallon barrel 
costs less than 24% of the price of 
new French oak barrels. 


IN A VERY SHORT TIME 


Innerstave houses all material at our Innerstave facilities 
in Sonoma, CA. We manufacture all components and 
orders are filled within two weeks of order. We prefer 

two to three weeks to make tank Innerstaves, but 
common sizes can be manufactured within one week. 


HELPING TO CREATE 
AWARD-WINNING WINES 


Wines made using Innerstave 
win gold and platinum medals. 


For more information, call Bob Rogers 


INNERSTAVE 


24200 Arnold Drive * Sonoma, CA 95476 
Phone: 707-996-8781 © Fax: 707-996-1157 


INNERSTAVE, A CUSTOM COOPERAGE PRODUCT 
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smoked sea bass served with a picante cilantro sauce. The talk 
centers on food, with occasional stories and some good time 
laughter surrounding the table. 

Next let’s try a couple bottles of Pinot Noir. Repartee rears 
it’s welcome head. The wine bottles get passed back and forth 
across the table. Guests settle into a comfortable relaxation, as 
a small course of Cajun boudin is served. Conversation veers 
to New Orleans, music, and memorable meals. The laughter 
gets louder and more regular. The wine bottles empty. 

I send the guests down to the cellar to choose wine for the 
main course — leg of lamb with garden-fresh potatoes. They 
return with a Zinfandel and a Cabernet Sauvignon. We enjoy 
the meal, sipping at the wines. 

As we eat and drink, it occurs to Jake Lorenzo that life 
doesn’t get any better than this. I remark on it, and in our 
sweetly juiced frame of mind, we embark on a high-flying 
discussion of life, its meaning, and its mystery. We are in per- 
fect intellectual sync, appreciative of each other’s cogent 
observations and delighted by each hilarious riposte. 

We freshen our palates with a crisp tomato salad. Voices get 
louder, more brazen. The laughter becomes more frequent. 
We make another trip to the cellar and return with some old 
treasure to sip with the plate of cheeses. Talk centers around 
children, generations, and the future. Speech slurs a bit. 
Sometimes stories go on for too long. Inevitably someone 
loses his train of thought. 

We offer coffee, a bit of desert. “Just so you can soak up 
the Port.” Having moved into the house, we listen to some 
quiet jazz, sated physically and mentally. Jakelyn’s mother 
and I insist that our guests make a choice: spend the night or 
opt for a cab. We call the cab, “Be right there, Jake,” says 
Bert, the driver. 

When they’ve gone. I help Jakelyn’s mom rinse and stack 
the dishes. Then I pour a small shot of fine Afiejo tequila and 
sit in the living room reflecting on the evening. I stagger a bit 
as I turn off the lights and head for bed. I laugh, knowing I'll 
have a headache in the morning. If only we could remember 
whatever the hell we were talking about tonight, we would 
solve many of the world’s problems. 

“Jake,” I say to myself, “you'll never remember. You'll have 
to invite them again.” a 


MOBILE WINE BOTTLING AT YOUR WINERY 
* 16 YEARS QUALITY SERVICE TO THE INDUSTRY 

* STERILE BOTTLING GUARANTEED 

* FRONT & BACK OR WRAP LABEL APPLICATION 


WINE LABELING SERVICE 

AT THE WINERY OR BONDED WINE WAREHOUSE 

SEPARATE UNIT 

FRONT & BACK OR WAAP LABEL APPLICATION 

SPINNING ALSO AVAILABLE WITH THIS SERVICE 

CHATEAU BOTTLERS, INC. 
OAKVILLE, CA 


FAX (707) 963-2338 


(707) 963-2323 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


ASSISTANT WINEMAKER Join the winemaking team at Virginia’s largest 
winery. 53,000 cs. production, creative work environment, good growth 
potential. Degree required/ experience preferred. Send resume to: 
Williamsburg Winery Ltd., 5800 Wessex Hundred, Williamsburg, VA 
23185, attn: Winemaker. 


FOR SALE: Reconditioned Willmes bladder presses. Types WP 500, WP 
1000, WP 1500, and WP 2300. Capacities from 1 to 5 tons. Prices start- 
ing $8,000 with full warranty. Please call Euro-Machines: EAST 540/825- 
5700 or Fax: 540/825-5789, WEST 707/864-5800 or Fax: 707/864-5879. 


MARCON FILTERS - Manufacturer of Filter Systems from 3 to 21 plates 
(size 8” x 8”) for winemakers, lab and wineries. Contact: Giuseppe 
Marcon 905/264-1494. 

Visit our WEB PAGE: http://www3.sympatico.ca/marcon filters. 


Over 25 years of nursery experience 


CUTTINGS, DORMANT ROOTINGS 
DORMANT BENCHGRAFTS UNDER CUSTOM CONTRACT 


CERTIFIED STOCK 
MOR, 5C, 5BB, 101-14MG, 3309C, 140R, 1103P, & S04 
Phone (707) 255-8874 ¢ Fax (707) 255-4579 


Galo Maclean + 2160 Cuttings Wharf Rd. + Napa, CA 94559 


FOR SALE: Reconditioned BRAUD grape harvesters. Type 524, tractor- 
a pulled, updated shaker system, side conveyor and tank, powered wheels, 

up to 30% side slope correction. Prices starting mid $40,000. Type 2720, 
self-propelled, 9OHP, bow rod shaker system, 2-ton tank capacity or more, 
4 WD, up to 30% side slope correction. Prices starting mid $80,000. 
Please call Euro-Machines: EAST 540/825-5700 or Fax: 540/825-5789, 
WEST 707/864-5800 or Fax: 707/864-5879. 
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it's the most precise, efficient way 
to irrigate vines in the world.’ 


Doug Fries has watered grapes with all types of irrigation 
. systems. But, three years ago when he began planting new 
i vineyards in Central Washington, he used sub-surface 
ow T-TAPE® TSX® drip tape to water 250 acres of wine grape 
-_ varietals. In 1995, the third-leaf Cabernet Sauvignon vineyard 
produced it's first crop, a 40-acre field with a yield of 4-tons an acre. 

Doug is convinced that using sub-surface T-TAPE TSX is the only way to 
grow grapes. “The tape is buried 8-inches deep and 8-inches away from the 
vine. It’s ideal for getting water and nutrients right to the root zone.” Doug 
sees other benefits, too. A dryer vineyard environment. Fewer weeds. 

And getting the most from every drop of water. 

For information on T-TAPE TSX, the most precise efficient way to irrigate 
vines, call T-Systems International at 1-800-765-1860. T-TAPE TSX. It’s the 
toughest drip tape on earth or under it. 
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T-Systems International, Inc. fN ; ett mn f} [ 


7545 Carroll Road / San Diego, CA 92121-2401 
800 765-1860 / FAX 619 578-2344 The world’s leading drip tape. 
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» Doug Fries, Buck 


OVTMPE, T-TAPE®and TSX®are registered trademarks of T-Systems International, Inc, in the United States and other countries, U.S. Patent No. 4,247,051 and other U.S, and foreign patents issued and pending, ©1996 T-Systems International, Inc. 


